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Norway: Three Years of Achievement 


By W1iLHELM MorGENSTIERNE 
Ambassador from Norway to the United States 


O ALL APPEARANCES the last three years have been the 
most tragic years in Norway’s long history. The suffering, 
physically and mentally, of the Norwegian people has been such 
that it is far beyond my power to describe. Nor is it necessary. The 
world knows. You know. History will tell the tale to the end of time. 

And yet, behind the blood, sweat, and tears, forces have been at 
work, deep down. It is the age-long story of the human soul rising like 
Phoenix from the ashes, from the depths of misery, refusing to be 
cowed and coerced, insisting, like the rays of the sun, on breaking 
through the clouds. We have seen Norway, as the President said, 
“Conquered and unconquerable.” We have seen an inspiring mani- 
festation of the eternal truth, Anima omnia vincit, that faith survives 
any physical pressure, that the pen is mightier than the sword. 

Yes, forces have been and are at work continuously under the sur- 
face. And if, by the grace of God, the fiendish enemies of humanity 
shall soon be stricken down, and the gradual undermining of the health 
and strength ‘of our people shall not be unduly prolonged, I firmly 
believe that from the holocaust of this cruel war there shall emerge a 
stronger and finer Norwegian nation than we have ever known. A 
nation to whom small things remain small and big things big, a nation 
thoroughly sick of empty phrases, a nation which has learnt by heart 
the iron law that you cannot have something for nothing; and that, if 
democracy is to work, the first duty of anyone aspiring to take a part 
in public affairs, must be—not to be elected but—to stand, and if neces- 
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sary fall, on what he considers right and in the true interest of the 
people. 
* * * 


There is neither the space nor the necessity for relating here the story 
of the sudden, dastardly German attack on Norway in the dead of 
night between April 8 and 9, 1940. The deceit, the hypocrisy, the bru- 
tality of it make it one of the blackest pages of all the black history of 
these last years. Here was a nation of seventy million people pouncing 
upon a small peace-loving nation of three million, under the false, 
mendacious cloak of friendship and protection! 

Then something happened. The Norwegian people, under the deter- 
mined, inspiring leadership of King Haakon and the Nygaardsvold 
Government, refused to submit. They turned down indignantly and 
contemptuously the slave terms which Mr. Hitler dared present to a 
free and proud people. That was perhaps the greatest moment in Nor- 
wegian history. It would have been so easy to submit—and to justify 
it to ourselves—as some others did. But the Norwegian people did not 
choose to run! They chose to fight. They chose to die on their feet rather 
than live on their knees! Right there, as far as the Norwegian people 
was concerned, was made that fundamental choice between the wide, 
easy road of appeasement and the narrow path of sacrifice and honor, 
between the gross materialism which Nazism represents and the spirit- 
ual values of freedom, democracy, and human brotherhood. The key- 
note was sounded for Norway’s course ever since, at home and abroad: 
Norway occupied—but unconquered. 

For sixty-two days the Norwegians fought bitterly on their own soil, 
giving way only foot by foot, in the face of the mechanized barbarians. 
The Nazis could hardly call it a Blitz. They suffered very serious losses 
in men, ships, and material; the attack on the Low Countries and 
France was greatly delayed. 

When that chapter was ended, when King Haakon and the legal 
Norwegian Government were firmly established among our friends and 
allies the British, we could take stock of things and count our losses— 
and our winnings,.if any. And this is what we found: Apart from the 
one tremendous, overshadowing tragedy of the occupation and the des- 
ecration of our beloved country, Divine Providence had seemed to 
stand by us in most other things. 

Our great King and inspiring leader, King Haakon, was still there 
for all Norwegians at home and abroad to rally around. Our beloved 
Crown Prince and Crown Princess and their children were all safe. We 
had our legal Government—not a more or less arbitrarily chosen body 
organized abroad. We were in the unique and most favorable position 
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that the Norwegian parliament, the Storting, had had the opportunity 
to meet in full session twice after the invasion, and to make all arrange- 
ments for the continuation of orderly, constitutional Government. The 
Storting had unanimously transferred to the Government its own 
powers, and explicitly charged the Government with carrying on for 
Norway, if need be from outside our country. There was, and is, thus an 
unbroken, unchallenged line uniting our present Government in Lon- 
don with Norway’s constitutional past—and, I might add, with our 
constitutional future. 

But this was not all. Almost miraculously, we succeeded in removing 
Norway’s gold from right under the nose of the invaders and carrying 
it to safety in Great Britain and America. But that is a story—and a 
fascinating one—all by itself. 

Another tremendously important Norwegian asset that eluded Hit- 
ler’s grasp in 1940 was the Norwegian merchant marine, that is to say 
about 85 per cent of it. Our merchant marine before the war was the 
fourth largest in the world, and its gross tonnage was nearly five mil- 
lion. Only Great Britain, the United States, and Japan had a larger 
commercial fleet. Forty-five per cent of the ships of this fleet were less 
than ten years old; 64 per cent were fast, modern motor vessels. 

One of the first acts of the Royal Norwegian Government after the 
German invasion was the requisitioning of this privately owned mer- 
chant marine for war use. By means of the London radio, and through 
the Norwegian Embassy in Washington, orders were sent out to the 
almost one thousand Norwegian ships on the high seas that they should 
report immediately to British or Allied ports. The ship’s masters re- 
ceived that order just a few minutes after the receipt of contradictory 
orders sent out by the Oslo radio, which had by then been seized by the 
Nazis. It fell to each individual master to choose which order he was to 
obey, and without a single exception they elected to follow the direc- 
tions from the Royal Norwegian Government. Instead of joining 
Hitler, as he had confidently counted upon, these thousand ships, 
manned by 25,000 intrepid sailors, immediately turned against him in 
the most telling manner. 

During the'long months of the Battle of Britain, when that indom- 
itable country fought almost singlehanded against the ruthless aggres- 
sor, the ships of the Norwegian merchant marine carried to England 
50 per cent of that nation’s supply of oil and gasoline, lifeblood of the 
hersic R.A.F., and about one third of the foodstuffs and war material 
brought in from abroad. No wonder that the British Minister of Ship- 
ping, in December 1940 declared: ““Norway’s contribution to the Allied 
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merchant fleet has been of decisive importance.” May this not be for- 
gotten when the final account is made up! 

But this our fine merchant marine is not only Norway’s greatest con- 
tribution to our common cause; it is also the chief source of revenue of 
the Norwegian Government in London. It enables our Government to 
varry out—-in a measure surpassing our fondest expectation—the man- 
date given it on that dark and anxious day when the Norwegian Stor- 
ting held its last session in bomb-scarred Elverum. And so we have 
the remarkable situation of our so-called “Government in Exile,” from 
its temporary residence in London, carrying on constitutionally in full 
aceordance with the wishes of the Norwegian people at home and 
abroad, paying its own way, a burden to nobody (very much the con- 
trary), organizing Norway’s participation in the war on land, at sea, 
and in the air, keeping up an increasingly efficient central administra- 
tion in London, keeping up and strengthening Norway’s foreign serv- 
ice all over the world, financing a far-reaching health and recreational 
program for Norwegian seamen, and paying full interest on Norway’s 
foreign loans. Norway has never defaulted on her foreign obligations, 
and my prediction is that she never will. Norwegian dollar bonds were 
quoted the other day on the New York Stock Exchange above par— 
at 102 per cent. 

* * * 

I would like to say a few words specially regarding Norway’s mili- 
tary contribution to the common cause of the United Nations. The 
Royal Norwegian Air Force in England in 1940, after the cessation of 
the war on Norwegian soil, consisted of only 120 officers and men and 
a few battered and antiquated planes with which some of the men had 
made their escape. The others had escaped across the North Sea in 
fishing smacks or open boats. All were determined to keep on fighting, 
and together they formed the nucleus of a new and mightier Royal 
Norwegian Air Force. That same year a training center was set up at 
‘Toronto, Canada, named Little Norway. It was not long before Nor- 
wegians all over the world learned what was happening—and across 
the North Sea and the Atlantic, or through Sweden, Russia, India, by 
any possible or seemingly impossible route, they arrived in Toronto. 
‘Today fully equipped, fully manned squadrons of the Royal Norwe- 
gian Air Force, composed entirely of Little Norway graduates, op- 
erate from bases in Iceland, England, and Scotland. 1n the Dieppe 
raid and later raids they have made a name for themselves, shooting 
down scores of enemy aircraft. Not long ago Rear Admiral Hjalmar 
Riiser-Larsen, Commander in Chief of the Royal Norwegian Air 
Force, disclosed that Norwegian airmen flying bomber planes had 
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dropped a greater tonnage of bombs on Germany than were dropped 
on Norway by the Germans during the fighting in 1940. Further he 
revealed that a Norwegian fighter squadron had since the beginning of 
March been the top-scoring squadron in the entire R.A.F. Fighter 
Command, so far as enemy planes shot down were concerned. 

In the same way the Norwegian Navy has had its rebirth. I can do 
no better than quote Admiral Leahy, who in his Navy Day address 
said: “We salute the Navy of Norway, the country that won’t give up. 
The Norwegian homeland lies under the heel of the Nazi conqueror, 
but free Norway fights on. The Norwegian Navy was largely destroyed 
in April 1940, taking a third of the attacking German vessels to the 
bottom with it. Yes, the Norwegian Navy was destroyed; but it did not 
die! As I speak here tonight, a new Norwegian Navy fights our fight— 
a Navy that has been built up to four times the size of the force Hitler 
destroyed two and a half years ago!” 

The Royal Norwegian Army has also been reorganized. The source 
of its recruits has been the same as that of the Air Force and the Navy. 
These men, several thousands of them, are now training in Scotland 
and England. The entire Army is being equipped with modern weap- 
ons which it.eagerly awaits an opportunity to use. We have no doubt 
that, when the proper time comes, all three branches of our fighting 
forces, under the direction of the Norwegian Government, will settle 
their score with the German brutes who raped our country. 

Speaking of the Norwegian Government, I should add that it has 
made perfectly clear its position also with regard to what comes after 
the war. Prime Minister Nygaardsvold and other members of the 
Cabinet have stated repeatedly and explicity that, as soon as they have” 
accomplished the task given them by the Norwegian Storting—to fight 
the war to a victorious end and clear Norwegian soil of all aggressors 
and traitors—they will, of course, place themselves at the disposal of 
the Norwegian people. It will be for the people to decide what shall 
then happen. Yes, we do believe that this is a war for freedom and for 
popular government, and we shall hew to that line under all cireum- 
stances. 

, * * * 

I have just related how King Haakon and the Norwegian Govern- 
ment lead the external front in close cooperation with our friends and 
allies. When the Government left Norwegian soil on June 7, 1940, the 
people carried on—and I am going to say a little about how they car- 
ried on. ; 

The thin veneer of the German pretense of being our friends and 
protectors soon wore off, and the invaders appeared in their true light 
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as aggressors and brutes. For our American friends, who have not had 
the barbarians in their own country, and have not felt their atrocities 
on their body, it may be hard to realize the brutal realities of the situa- 
tion. I am going to tell you—not atrocity stories, but facts. 

In Norway today there is no justice, no legal proceedings, no ap- 
peal, no protection. We have been set back hundreds of years—to the 
darkest ages. No man is safe at any time. Can you imagine, living as 
you do in your American society, under the protection of American law 
—living in a society so essentially like what we in Norway used to 
have—can you imagine a Gestapo agent knocking on the door, grab- 
bing the father of the family, and taking him away, without explana- 
tion of any kind, to a concentration camp? 

What is going on in Norway today in these concentration camps, in 
camps for hard labor, in prisons, in chambers of horror, is beyond words 
to describe. Every day, every night, torture, yes, torture of the most 
unbelievable kind, is taking place in my country. You have read about 
what happened to our teachers when they insisted on continuing to 
teach the children in accordance with their conscience and the laws of 
God and man. Hundreds of them were huddled like cattle into a small 
boat and under indescribable unsanitary conditions and sufferings they, 
or those of them who remained alive, were sent to prison camps in 
northern Norway. And so with all classes and professions—the Church, 
the Supreme Court, the workers, the lawyers, the doctors, the indus- 
trialists, the newspapermen—they have all been persecuted, hounded, 
tortured, but they all refuse to yield. 

Never, as long as the Norwegian nation exists, shall we be able to 
obliterate from our minds and hearts the memory of what the Germans 
are doing these days to thousands of innocent, upstanding, patriotic 
Norwegians. I purposely say the Germans, and not the Nazis. The time 
has come, indeed I think it is overdue, when we should stop making 
any such distinction. It is the German people who today—in spite of 
know ledge of what is going on—are holding up Hitler’s blood-dripping 
hands; it is the German people who refuse to raise their voice or lift a 
finger in protest against the atrocities of their own leaders, their own 
soldiers, their own Gestapo agents. 

It is no use saying that the people are unable to do anything about 
it, that they have no arms, and no organization with which to resist 
those in command. We know now, by the example of Norway and 
other subjugated countries, that where there’s a will, there’s a way, and 
that with the weapons of the spirit and of the will, any tyrants and 
mechanized barbarians can be challenged, defied, and balked. 

In Norway, and all over the world, the Germans will soon be har- 
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vesting a bumper crop of burning wrath. It will be our sacred duty to 
those who come after us to see to it, when peace comes, that the German 
people shall never again be permitted to put up another government 
which can suddenly pounce upon the civilized world and savagely 
attack and trample down all that which with infinite toil and loving 
hands has been built through generations. 

* * * 


But to return to Norway: What has been the result of this German 
attempt to coerce the Norwegian people, to threaten and bully and 
torture them into becoming Nazis? The result has been the greatest 
ideological defeat which Mr. Hitler has ever suffered. Through a thou- 
sand silent acts and defiant words the Norwegian people have voted 
down Hitlerism as being no good! They have definitely proclaimed that 
the New Order is so old that the records of Norwegian history do not 
reach back so far! Mr. Hitler’s so-called Norwegian “Fuhrer,” that 
arch-traitor appropriately called Quisling, has united the Norwegian 
people as it was never united before! United them against himself and 
all that he stands for! 

The spirit of the people is not only unbroken, it is stronger than 
ever. The Norwegian home front, 99 per cent of the people, is there, 
like a wall, solid, immovable. And the one per cent of despicable, treach- 
erous quislings show no tendency to increase. After all, I suppose this 
one per cent is at least not higher than the normal percentage of crim- 
inals and decadents in any nation. 

When I try to speak of the home front I have always the feeling 
that words fail me. We have read in history about individuals who, 
beaten, bound, tortured, and tormented in body and soul, have stood’ 
up singlehanded against brute force. But I wonder whether we have 
ever seen a whole people—everyone except the usual self-seekers, crim- 
inals, and suckers—stand up more firmly, more uncompromisingly than 
the Norwegian people today! Of the Norwegian home front, fearing 
none, daring all, sacrificing everything, we might well say in the 
words of the Bible: ‘““We are troubled on every side, yet not distressed ; 
we are perplexed, but not in despair; persecuted, but not forsaken; cast 
down, but not destroyed. ... As dying, and, behold we live; as chas- 
tened, and not killed.” 

In its deepest source that which has sustained our people in all their 
trials and tribulations is this absolute faith in the invincibility of right 
and justice. Never in the darkest hours of this war, and this applies to 
the external as well as the home front, did we doubt the victorious out- 
come of this the greatest struggle of all time. No, not at Dunkirk, not 
when France fell, not during the Battle of Britain, not when Greece 
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and Crete fell, not at Pearl Harbor, did we for one moment doubt that 
the forces of light and humanity would prevail over the powers of 
darkness! We had a secret weapon far surpassing any devilish contrap- 
tion of Hitlerism, we had the secret weapon of democracy, of faith, 
of unshakable trust that it simply was not in the order of things that 
anything as stupid and unspiritual and brutal as Hitlerism should 
prevail. We could not understand, intellectually or morally, those who 
placed some of their chips on the possibility that Hitler and his gang 
should come out on top. : 

_ Weremembered what, fundamentally, Norway was on April 9, 1940. 
We compared—and decided that that was what we wanted again! “God 
gave us memory that we might have roses in December.” And so we 
fought, and fight on, at home and abroad. 

And then, one day last year, we heard the voice of a man whom we 
Norwegians deeply admire, a man who earlier and more clearly than 
most of us saw what was coming, a great statesman—if foresight and 
vision are the main characteristics of a statesman—the President of the 
United States! Mr. Roosevelt said: 

“Tf there is anyone who still wonders why this war is being fought, 
let him look to Norway. . 

“If there is anyone who has any delusions that this war could have 
been averted, let him look to Norway. 

“And if there is anyone who doubts the democratic will to win, again 
I say, let him look to Norway. He will find in Norway, at once con- 
quered and unconquerable, the answer to his questioning.” 

Above the din of battle and the clash of arms there rises in ever- 
increasing volume a tone we once knew: Once upon a time there was 
an old, wise man who put this question to those around him, ““What is 
the most beautiful music in the world”? Each had his answer. One said 
that the most beautiful music in the world was the clatter of swords 
against a shield, another said that it was the laughter of young women, 
a third said that it was the song of the nightingale in the woods. But 
the old, wise man shook his head and said that none of them had guessed 
right. For one who has a soul with which to listen, he said, the most 
beautiful music in the world is the tones from what happens in a free 
people. 

* * * 

A tremendous task will face the Norwegian people as soon as the 
last invader and traitor has been killed or chased out of the country: 
that of rebuilding what years of Nazi rule has pulled down and wan- 
tonly squandered and destroyed. In this task, which we Norwegians 
shall share with so many others, we look forward to the closest coopera- 
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tion with our friends and allies, the United Nations. Having fought 
and sacrificed together, we shall also carry together the burdens of 
reconstruction, of putting our houses in order after the holocaust of 
this the most terrible of all wars. 

It is infinitely fair that the charter members of the United Nations, 
who have fought not only for themselves but for all freedom-loving 
peoples, shall mutually assist and extend such privileges to each other 
as shall prove necessary to restore them to a normal economic life. 

At the same time the Norwegian people will want, I am sure, to 
renew its close association, culturally, commercially, as well as in other 
respects, with our kinsmen and friends in the other Scandinavian coun- 
tries. It would be unwise, however, to attempt to suppress the fact that 
certain phases of Sweden’s official attitude during the last three years 
have to some extent clouded our relations with our brother nation to the 
east. It is the sincere hope of every Norwegian, I feel convinced, that it 
will prove possible in the years to come to eliminate any bitterness exist- 
ing on this account, and that Norway and Sweden, by Providence 
placed next to each other until the end of time, shall be able further to 
develop a friendship which is so deeply founded on closely related cul- 
ture, ideals, and that “spirit of the North” which imbues both. 

The best augury of such a development we have in the attitude of an 
overwhelming majority of the Swedish people. The Norwegians will 
never forget the kindness and consideration of thousands upon thou- 
sands of Swedish men and women towards our countrymen who have 
escaped to Sweden, nor shall we ever forget the courage and genuine 
sympathy towards our country and people shown by large sections of 
the Swedish press. ; 

With regard to Norway’s political attitude towards our neighbors 
and friends in the North on one side and our comrades-in-arms, the 
United Nations, on the other, I do not think that I can express it more 
clearly than by quoting the following excerpts from a statement which 
I issued recently to the American press: 

“With sacrifices and sufferings, the full extent of which we shall not 
know until the saga of these times has been written, the Norwegian 
people have fought for those ideals, for those cultural and spiritual 
treasures, for that way of life which the Nordic nations have in com- 
mon. In this fight for everything that not only we Norwegians but also 
our kinsmen in the Scandinavian countries hold dear, we have stood 
shoulder to shoulder with our valiant comrades-in-arms, the Chinese, 
the British, the Russian, and the American peoples, as well as with our 
other friends and allies in the temporarily occupied countries. 

“If we know today with absolute certainty that Norway shall once 
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more be free, if we know that by only a hair’s breadth the Norwegian 
people, the other Northern peoples, yes, every freedom-loving people 
in the world, were saved from becoming indefinitely, perhaps per- 
manently, the slaves of the mechanized barbarians, it is thanks to the 
faith, the courage, and the material and moral strength of the charter 
members of the great association of freedom-loving peoples, the United 
Nations. 

“This fundamental fact is indelibly imprinted in the heart of Nor- 
wegian people, and it cannot be stated too often or to emphatically 
that it is unthinkable for our people and Government to adopt or accept 
any foreign policy which is not wholeheartedly in accordance with our 
continued association and friendship with our allies, not only to the 
West but also to the East. 

“And so, while we fervently desire close and friendly ties with our 
Scandinavian brothers, our relationship must evidently be on the firm 
basis of the principles and the policies of the victors in this World War 
of Liberty, the United Nations. Any idea of post-war neutrality as 
between our brothers-in-arms and the saviors of civilization on one side, 
and the vanquished Axis powers on the other, seems to Norwegians so 
far removed from all reality that it would be a waste of time to discuss 
it. With blood and sweat and tears, with contributions to the common 
cause far out of proportion to their number, the men and women of the 
Norwegian home front, the Norwegian front soldiers of the oceans and 
the air, have won for their country an honored seat in the great council 
of free nations. With the right of one having gone all the way, barring 
nothing, in defense of fundamental human liberties and decencies, the 
voice of Norway will be the voice of the ideals and the spirit of the 
eternal North. 

“Tf there is to be a new and safer world, eliminating the risk of a 
third and knock-out attack on civilization by gangster nations, then 
the post-war period must witness, not two opposing groups of great 
powers, but one group of enlightened, freedom-loving nations, keeping 
under strict control and supervision, as long as our vital interests deem 
it necessary, those barbaric, ruthless nations which are responsible for 
the unheard-of destruction, bloodshed, and cruel suffering of this most 
terrible of all wars. How long we must wait until the ultimate goal can 
be reached—a permanent world organization admitting all nations— 
only?time and events can tell. 

“We hope and trust that the peoples of the other Northern countries 
will see eye to eye with Norway in this all-important matter, and tha! 
close and friendly Nordic cooperation can be built on this realistic and 
for Norway only possible foundation.” 
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The Question of Norwegian Relief 


By Joun A. GADE 


E HAVE ASSUMED the moral responsibility of bring- 

ing back to healthy life the diseased bodies of the Kuropean 

nations which have been starved and maimed by the Axis. 
We have pledged ourselves to attempt to restore to health, to feed and 
clothe and rehabilitate the victims of Nazi tyranny. We naturally real- 
ize that relief is not merely a matter of humanitarian effort, but essen- 
tially one of wise foreign policy. The problem of Norwegian reconstruc- 
tion is not an easy one, principally owing to the mountainous and dis- 
connected character of the country. From Lindesnaes to North Cape 
is 1100 miles, or as far as from New York to Minneapolis, while the 
country varies in width from 260 to an average of only 60 miles in the 
North. This elongated territory is cut by steep mountain ranges and 
long, deep fjords. There are comparatively few railroads, and supplies 
generally move by the slow routes of coast-wise shipping. Even adja- 
cent valleys are so separated that there is little direct traffic or exchange 
of goods between them. The poor and barren northern half of the coun- 
try is practically cut off from the richer, more fertile South. Feeding 
Norway will therefore prove a radically different problem from that 
of compact little Belgium, where one can cross from one end of the 
country to the other in a few hours. 

As against the difficulties caused by topography there are, however, 
moral advantages which will aid any American reconstruction commit- 
tee. The people of Norway are long-suffering, modest, sober, and self- 
reliant, schooled in adversity and accustomed to scanty nourishment. 
They will demand but little and what they receive they will share with 
their neighbors. Such a thing as petty peculation or theft from ware- 
houses or supplies will not exist any more than political dishonesty 
or graft. 

Forty thousand Norwegian men and women have escaped from their 
homes at peril of their lives; and are serving with the Allies on sea, on 
land, and in the air. They can be drawn on for help. It should prove 
simple to organize in the larger towns and the twenty counties depend- 
able local relief and reconstruction committees, with the best and most 
experienced business men’ or government officials to take charge or to 


The author is indebted to Minister Ystgaard of the Norwegian Cabinet and to Mr. Mangor of 
the Norwegian Consulate General in New York for many of the statistics given. 
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cooperate with American representatives. It will be easy to mobilize 
forces of voluntary workers. 

The merchant marine having for ages done much of the carrying 
trade of the world, Norwegian vessels will at once be available to bring 
to home ports foodstuffs from foreign markets—even though some 
2,800,000 tons have gone down in Allied service with over 2100 brave 
sailors. Owing to the necessities of the war, the entire fleet has been 
admirably organized under Norwegian government control and a 
sufficient number of ships could immediately be allocated to the trans- 
port of food, clothing, hospital supplies, building materials, ete. Beyond 
that, the government will at once be in a position to mobilize everything 
available within the country itself. 

There is probably no country in Europe where there is so much trust 
and belief in the United States as in Norway. The ties are very close 
and strong. The entire Kingdom counts only about 2,900,000 inhabi- 
tants, while during the last three-quarters of a century almost half as 
many have become American citizens. Almost all educated Norwegians 
speak English. As they know us well and are devoted to us, every home 
and heart will open to the American relief worker. They are counting 
on us. During the early Commando raids on the Norwegian coast, the 
first shouts of the bewildered natives were, “The Americans have come, 
we knew they would help us.” 

Norway has available specialists to take over activities of reconstruc- 
tion, such as distribution, price-fixing, rationing, superintending of 
markets and warehouses and food centers, medical service and public 
health. Dr. Karl Evang, the Medicinaldirektor, or Surgeon General, is 
a singularly able and energetic official. One will not have to struggle 
against such politics as we are today facing in North Africa, nor face 
the sharp-drawn animosities of Socialists, Liberals, and Catholics which 
hampered Hoover’s men in Belgium. 

Norway has never been able to produce all her own food, for about 
70 percent of the land is entirely barren. (Sweden has 3,100,000 hec- 
tares of her land cultivated as against 800,000 in Norway.) True, she 
has been able to gather much of her food in the fishing grounds along 
the coast, but in normal years she has imported foodstuffs for large 
sums, in 1937, for 143,000,000 kroner, or about $32,500,000 dollars, in 
1938, for 126,000,000 kroner or about $28,600,000 dollars. A large 
amount of this went to pay for 500,000 tons of flour. The German- 
controlled press has repeatedly stated that Norway’s grain and flour 
requirements have been covered by imports from Germany, but such 
statements are absolutely false. 


Before the war Norway produced sufficient beef, pork, eggs, cheese. 
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butter, milk, and potatoes for her own requirements; she even exported 
cheese. During the German occupation, not only has the number of 
cattle decreased some 33 percent, but the milk per cow is reduced to 
two-thirds of the pre-war yield. Poultry has de -reased 75 percent, pigs 
66 percent. Poultry and eggs are now practically unprocurable in the 
open market. Compulsory deliveries of meat to the enemy necessitate 
constant slaughtering of cattle. At the present rate, Norway’s cattle 
supply will by autumn be reduced to one-third of the pre-war number. 
During the years 1941-1942 Germany requisitioned 150,000 tons of 
potatoes per year, or the normal yearly consumption of 750,000 people. 
The Germans have not only taken the food of the Norwegians for their 
army of occupation, both civil and military, but also for shipment to 
Germany and for the feeding of many Germans sent from their homes 
for recuperation or for removal from bombed areas. 

The German Governor, Terboven, stated as early as 1941 that “a 
country which has occupied another country with which it is at war, 
has no duty towards that country in regard to providing food for the 
population. On the contrary, it is the duty of the occupied country to 
support the army of occupation.” A thoroughly German statement, 
particularly humane in the case of a poor little country that never could 
anywhere near feed itself! 

At present meat and eggs and fresh fish have as good as disappeared 
from the markets and butter practically so. Cabbage, beets, turnips, 
and coffee manufactured from dried and grilled beets ground and 
mixed with chicory, have replaced the usual foodstuffs. In front of all 
provision stores stand long, patient queues, the larger portion of whose . 
members are forced to return home after seemingly endless waiting, 
with empty baskets. 

Following is a recent table of rations allowed an adult: 


Proteins, Grs. Fats, Grs. Carbohydrates Calories 
Skimmed milk 4 liter 9 0.5 12 90 
Meat 7 grams 1 0 10 
Cheese as, 2 15 
Bread 260, “ 20 2. 120 600 
Butter 29.4 “ 0 0 221 
Sugar 29 : 0 29 116 
Potatoes 490 8.6 82 361 


TOTAL 1413 





A moderately active person should in Norway have a daily caloric 
consumption of at least 3000 calories. While the above table thus gives 
very near to a starvation diet, even this can rarely be obtained. Ration 
cards and established quantities mean little or nothing. The farmer and 
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country folk are of course better off than the city dwellers, but every 
pig and cow and sheep is carefully “controlled” and none can be 
slaughtered without German consent. 

Prior to the invasion the far-sighted Norwegian government, seeing 
the probability of food shortage, laid in stores, particularly of flour and 
sugar. And so did the more well-to-do citizens, while one and all set 
about cultivating every patch of fallow field or grass plot from the 
King’s park to the humblest backyard. It did not take the Germans 
long to seize such precious stocks. The greater portion of what had so 
wisely been gathered and stored prior to the breaking of the storm has 
either been robbed by the Germans or consumed by its owners. The 
grain and accumulated food stores lasted only until the early part of 
1942. 

The Norwegian farm situation is today extremely serious. Various 
factors hamper the farmer in his present production. Phosphates, of 
which Norway had such an abundance, are now unprocurable and with 
the cattle reduction and deterioration manure has also diminished both 
in quantity and quality. Horses are poorer and scarcer, gasoline is lack- 
ing for tractors, seeds are few, and finally, farm help is scarce owing 
to compulsory labor conscription. Farm machinery and implements are 
of course-becoming worn out or useless; the farmer’s capital is gone, 
his livestock is disappearing, and his woodland has been taken over by 
the German wood monopoly. The magnificent Norwegian forests, one 
of the principal sources of building material, as well as revenue, are 
rapidly being denuded. 

The Germans do not fail to exploit the present situation to the fullest 
extent, by putting the blame for the suffering of the population entirely 
on the British blockade, as also by forcing a number of the unemployed 
to accept work in Germany rather than starve. 

The improvement of health through properly balanced nutrition has 
for many years been studied by Norwegian government experts and 
first-class dieticians. The children’s health and their proper feeding 
from the point of view of quantities and vitamin contents has of course 
been the chief concern. As all schools are run by the government, the 
children’s principal meal, the famous “Oslo breakfast,” is given them 
at school. This and the constant outdoor life of sport have done much to 
build up their health. 

The contrast in the present and ante-war feeding is tragic and is hav- 
ing a most sinister effect. Norwegians resistance and morale is to be 
broken down by starving the population. Diseases, long and success- 
fully fought, such as tuberculosis, are on the increase, as also anemia, 
rickets, “hunger dropsy,” and there is a general breakdown of the 
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moral stamina. The newborn child weighs less and less and school 
children are becoming so apathetic and listless that it is difficult to 
instruct them. 

Catherine G. Sparrow, a keen and understanding student of the 
subject, recently wrote in this Review: “The systematic undernourish- 
ment may accomplish what violence and physical oppression were un- 
able to do—dull the power of resistance and in certain cases even the 
will to resist... . Real starvation does not cause rebellion but apathy.” 

Such then is the physical condition of a brave and hardy people with 
which its returning government and any American relief organization 
will have to cope when their ministry becomes possible. Doctors will be 
needed fully as much as feeders. It will prove a slow and cautious proc- 
ess, for physical values are not easily restored after having been put 
to so long and frightful a test. It takes longer to rebuild than to 
destroy. Norwegians have, however, long memories and grateful hearts, 
and however America may feel it possible to help, the children of the 
present generation will “rise up and call her blessed.” 

Various agencies have considered the question of supplying Norway 
with what she may need most urgently when liberated, and the means 
whereby to do so. Some of them commenced their work as far back as 
before the invasion. The all-important problems of payments and ship- 
ping solved, food supplies will probably be purchased in the United 
States, as well as from Canada, the United Kingdom, Australia, New 
Zealand, South America, and South Africa. While all of Europe will 
need foodstuffs, huge stocks of surplus wheat, coffee, sugar, etc., are 
piling up in other continents. The international agreement signed in 
April 1942 by the United States, the United Kingdom, Canada, Aus- - 
tralia, and Argentina established a hundred million bushel pool of 
wheat for “relief in war-stricken and other necessitous areas, as soon as 
in the view of the five countries circumstances permit.” 

For many months, the Inter-Allied Committee on post-war require- 
ments, sitting in London, has been scanning estimates, prepared by the 
governments in exile, of the post-war food requirements of their peo- 
ples. The supply and reconstruction department of the Norwegian 
Government in Exile in London, under the able direction of Minister 
Frihagen, has had charge of the matter there, while the Norwegian 
Kmbassy in a Washington has considered the question of Norwegian 
relief from this side. 

Outside the Norwegian Government, which appointed at the time a 
special commission for the purchase of foodstuffs, Norwegian commit- 
tees the world over have collected funds in order to help when the time 
comes. Norwegian-Americans and their American friends have accu- 
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mulated in small amounts and from modest sources over $800,000 for 
which will at once be purchased and shipped what is deemed most 
requisite. Bales of clothing, crates of vitamins and medicaments are 
waiting in warehouses, and portable houses likewise, across the Swedish 
border, to replace a few of those destroyed by war and the enemy. 

The question of immediate help in the form of a trial shipment of 
powdered milk, vitamins, and medical supplies for babies and expectant 
mothers have time and again been urged both in Washington and Lon- 
don. The belligerents have held that to feed the hungry of Norway 
was merely playing into the enemy’s hands, and a procedure similar to 
the successful experiment in Greece has been vetoed. Even the sending 
of one package, just once, to every Norwegian family, for which it is 
said the lovely Crown Princess Martha had pleaded with the President, 
was likewise turned down. There were Swedish vessels ready to carry 
the shipment and the money with which to pay, but all of no avail. 

In what manner the United States may assist is still undetermined. 
It may be through lease-lend operations or through Governor Leh- 
man’s organization sending a relief commission to distribute food in the 
shape of American or international donations, or it may be a combina- 
tion of both. At present there is considerable confusion as to relief and 
non-relief food. What the United States may do and Norway care to 
have done is however in wise hands and the problem will probably ulti- 
mately be solved in an efficient and desirable manner. 

The confusion in, and over-lapping of, the activities of the various 
foreign relief organizations which functioned in this country, was to a 
large extent controlled and straightened out by the recent regulations 
as to foreign relief activities issued from Washington. Each nation 
must now collect through one channel and these are united in the Amer- 
ican controlled organization of foreign relief. 

Post-war relief has, as previously mentioned, had prolonged study in 
London by the Ross-Leith committee. This has virtually completed its 
work by the creating of the U.N.R.R.A., the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, the first United Nations organiza- 
tion for dealing with immediate post-war problems. Some of the smaller 
nations, which have anxiously sat in at the meetings of the committee, 
are wondering how far their voices will carry and their needs be sup- 
plied by the U.N.R.R.A. and to what extent the “Big Four,” the 
United States, Britain, Russia and China—the three latter with the 
proportionately greater need—will have dominant and decisive voices 
in all that is undertaken. What the machinery for the distribution of 
food and other forms of relief may prove, is a matter of grave concern 
to the “little fellows,” such as Norway or the Netherlands. They do not 
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mistrust either the intentions or the good will of the United States. At 
the same time they would like to paddle their own canoe as far as they 
are able. “If possible,” recently said a Norwegian statesman who had 
studied the subject intimately, “we hope a committee similar to the 
former Commission for Relief in Belgium may function in Norway 
side by side with a Norwegian government committee distributing and 
controlling what they have purchased in the world markets.” Despite 
the anxieties of some of the smaller nations, it now seems as if the 
U.N.R.R.A. program will receive their hesitant blessing in about its 
present form, particularly as Washington is said to have argued that 
the agency will be made sufficiently flexible to meet changing conditions 
and not be bound by commitments. 

Food, clothing, and medicaments may become important items of 
patronage and the smaller nations hope and pray that their relief may 
be completely separated from politics. Governor Lehman, the Director 
of the Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations, stressed 
the following points during his first meeting in London with the Ross- 
Leith committee: 

“His office in Washington was both an operating and planning or- 
ganization, whose first foreign efforts were directed towards meeting 
the North-West African situation. In the initial stages of post-war 
relief and rehabilitation, liaison between the military and civil authori- 
ties will be essential. The military authorities will be responsible for all 
aspects of civilian supply and will have to undertake all procurement 
activities. 

“A pooling of international needs in supply and shipping will become 
essential. 

“The planting and harvesting of crops must rank as one of the most 
urgent tasks.” 

Whatever the Ross-Leith committee may decide, one fact seems self- 
evident. The magnitude of any work involving world relief will prove 
so colossal that the independent handling of the varying requirements 
of the different distressed nations may become both necessary and de- 
sirable. This should not exclude the main pooling basis. 


Captain John A. Gade was a member of the Commission of Relief for Bel- 
gium in 1916-1917, where he was in charge of the relief work in the Hainaut, 
the largest of the Belgian provinces 





Photograph by Sigfrid A. Larson 
The Skyline over the Main Entrance to Gripsholm 


Gripsholm 


“SHE MEDIEVAL CASTLE was a strange combination of 
royal residence, fortress, and prison for dangerous enemies of 
the ruling powers. Among the castles that bear witness to the 

power of the Vasas, none has seen more history than Gripsholm, which 
lifts its massive red brick towers above the bright waters and verdant 
shores of Lake Malaren near Stockholm. It was built by Gustav Vasa 
on a site that long before his time had been a natural point of defense 
against foreign invaders and a point of departure for warriors and 
merchants penetrating eastward as far as the shores of the Caspian. 
The castle became a favorite residence of Gustav Vasa’s, and there he 
spent a good part of each year. There his two sons, Erik and Johan, in 
turn imprisoned each other. There Gustav Adolf may have courted 
Ebba Brahe. Later it became the home of successive queen dowagers, 
among them Hedvig Eleonora, “Mother of the Charleses.” Grips- 
holm’s last period of splendor was in the days of Gustav III who built 
there a coquettish theater, rather out of harmony with the grim back- 
ground. Swedish critics congratulate the nation that the Royal 
Charmer never had money to transform the old castle in his own im- 
age. By a strange irony of fate, his son, Gustav IV Adolf, was impris- 





GRIPSHOLM 


Photograph by Sigfrid A. Larson 
The Ancient Drawbridge Leading over the Moat to Gripsholm Castle 


oned there after he had been forced to abdicate following the disastrous 
I'innish war of 1809. 

At present Gripsholm is preserved as a historical memento and as 
the repository of a national portrait gallery. 
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Asses Laden with Sacks of Corn 


Swedish Peasant “Bonader” 


By ELLeN JOHNSON 


HE PEASANT ART manifestations of a country often re- 

veal most clearly a national style, being, as they are, quite free 

from foreign influence, close to the land and its forces, and 
thereby simple and direct in expression. Thus the folk art of Sweden 
possesses certain qualities inherent in most Swedish art. These qualities 
are, in brief: suitability of design to function, directness, simplicity, 
and a strange intermingling of gaiety and humor. 

When a peasant is creating, selecting, or decorating an object for 
adornment or use in his home, his first concern is that it be of good 
material and good workmanship; but it must also give a little rein to 
his imagination. So he carves interesting abstract or interlaced animal 
motives on the furniture, the weaving and mangling equipment, the 
drinking cups and spoons, and every other useful thing he can make 
ornamental. Because it is dark in the peasant cottage and the winter 
is long, he sometimes paints all these things in bright, warm colors. 
And his wife has not been idle all this time. Besides many other things, 
she has woven pretty hangings in gay and rich designs; and she has kept 
the copper polished. So the little house looks quite lively, even in ordi- 
nary times. At Christmas and other special festivities the house has to 
be even more bright and shining. 

Let us say, for example, that there is going to be a wedding in the 
country district of Smaland in the early nineteenth century. Prepara- 


I wish to acknowledge the kindness and valuable assistance of Miss Florence Dibell Bartlett 
of Chicago and of Dr. Edwin J. Vickner, head of the Scandinavian Department, University of 
Washington, Seattle—E. J. 
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tions have been going on for months. The bride has been busy working 
on that beautifully embroidered shirt which is the gift she must present 
to her husband. Also there has been a certain amount of weaving that 
she has had to finish before being permitted to marry. The groom too 
has had to make with his own hands a gift for his betrothed, something 
with carved ornamentation, a box, or chest, or silver girdle, or the like. 
Not only the bride and groom but the rest of the family, and in fact 
most of the parish, have been engaged in making gifts and other prepa- 
rations for this wedding. Since this particular peasant is a relatively 
well-to-do one, his daughter will wear her own bridal crown which has 
been in the family for generations, and she will not need to use the 
one which is kept in the church for that purpose. 

The preparations are not complete until there is a painted wall- 
hanging to put along the low-ceilinged walls or suspend from the heavy 
beams of the cottage. Now, since the peasant is accustomed to being his 
own butcher, smith, and carpenter, he might make his own wall-hang- 
ing. Or he might get it from a neighbor who has a flair for painting 
these hangings. But since we have said that he is a fairly well-off person 
and it is Smaland in the early nineteenth century, he would be more 
likely to order a painting from someone like Anders Eriksson, who was 
a sacristan at As and very clever at making these picture hangings. Or 
he might commission Per Persson or one of his children. Per Persson 
was a farmer from Lusshult in Vra parish who, it is said, began paint- 
ing wall-hangings in 1759 because that was a hard year and he needed 
a little extra money. He made a good thing of this avocation and con- 
tinued with it until his death at the age of eighty-eight in 1826. He had 
taught the technique to his seven children who in turn taught their” 
children, so that many of the peasant wall-hangings in Smaland were 
supplied by that family. 

To return to our peasant. Though the selection of the painter 
might cause him some indecision, the selection of the subject would be 
quite simple. It must be something suitable for the occasion, and it 
should be something general enough to be used again and again. More- 
over, it would be nice if it could have a religious significance. What bet- 
ter subject than the Marriage in Cana? That is something which will 
last a long time. If it should be given to the daughter to take to her new 
home, and if the particular wall space where she wants to use it should 
be different in shape, that will not matter, because these paintings are 
usually composed in strips, so they could easily be cut into sections 
suitable for various placements. It is for this reason that they often 
now are found in fragments. 

There exists in this country a magnificent collection of these Swedish 
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peasant bonader, donated by Miss Florence Dibbell Bartlett to the 
Art Institute of Chicago. There are forty-two splendid specimens. The 
illustrations used with the present article are taken from them. 

The first impression one gets upon entering a room filled with these 
peasant wall-hangings is one of color and brightness. The name bonader 
comes from the word bona meaning “to make comfortable; to make 
warm.” The colors are yellow, earth red, a little green, orange, grey, 
black, white, and various shades of blue, all quite rich in intensity. The 
colors differ according to the material, the date, and the painter’s taste. 
Those which have been painted on linen—upon which a coat of size has 
first been applied—tend to produce a warm, glowing effect. The linen 
ones are usually the earlier, though this is no absolute way of determin- 
ing their date. Later, as the hangings began to be produced in greater 
number, paper was substituted. It was usually light tan or grey and 
often covered with white sizing to give durability, body, and brilliance. 
The effect of the colors painted on paper is colder, rather sparkling, and 
with more of a light and dark contrast in a higher key. The pigments 
are doubtless of the usual vegetable and mineral sources, and they are 
applied with a binder, such as glue, and water. On more than one oc- 
casion the painter probably had to make his own colors. It has been 
conjectured that some of the brown color was made of coffee and the 
red from lingon berries. These pictures date mostly from mid-eight- 
eenth century to the late nineteenth century. These dates refer to the 
peasant wall-hangings; such pictures had been used in the homes of the 
upper classes in the sixteenth century. The early ones incline toward 
subdued greyed elegance of color showing their aristocratic origin, 
while the late ones have more of the peasant quality, bright and full- 
blooded. 7 

The walls of the large country estates were mostly covered with gilt 
leather or something similar and then hung with tapestries or printed 
fabrics. However, in the mid-eighteenth century the gentry began using 
oil-painted wall-paper. In the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
century the painting of church interiors had received a general impetus. 
Both the decorations of the churches and the painted paper on the 
walls of the country manors may have been sources of inspiration for 
the peasant wall-hangings; but their execution and character are dis- 
tinctly original and distinctly the peasants’ own. 

Who is so sophisticated or so bored with peasant art that he would 
deny the charm of reality and fancy herein so delightfully blended! 
Who would deny that a great part of the charm of these pictures lies 
in the incongruous representation of the Bible stories and characters 
appearing in the customs and costumes of the Swedish peasant in the 
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Above, The Three Wise Men; Below, The Wise and Foolish Virgins 


eighteenth and nineteenth centuries? The painter has wished to make the 
Bible stories real. He has not only achieved this reality, but when 
he has let his fancy play, the result has a deeper reality than an 
entirely literal rendering would have produced. It is as Erik Axel 
Karlfeldt says in the introduction to his series of poems called Dal- 
mdlningar utlagda pd rim (Dalecarlian Paintings in Rhyme). “For 
some of these interpretations the originals exist only in the interpreter’s 
fancy. Like a painting Dalecarlian, I claim the modest right of my old 
brothers of the craft: to paint as it comes to me with capricious brush, 
mixing merry and serious figures—in my predecessors’ spirit, though 
with a somewhat different technique.” 

One example of the painter asserting his “modest right’”—though 
it was hardly ‘a self-conscious assertion—is his use of color. Whatever 
his reason: whether he was artist enough to realize that these pictures 
were decorations, whether he felt a quality beyond naturalism in their 
subjects, whether he was limited by his materials, or whether, which 
might well be the case, he simply wanted to do it that way, he did not 
restrict his imagination in the use of color. For example, in The Three 
Wise Men and The Wise and Foolish Virgins his color is not limited 
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to naturalistic rendering. The Wise Men are dressed in the sort of 


clothes that one might see in Sweden at the time (1837), though the 
colors are a trifle gay with red, green, and blue coats, dresses, and pants. 
But it is not likely that one could see anywhere a pink horse such as 
Balthazar rides or a dappled one with red and blue spots like Mel- 
chior’s. The Wise Men ride over hills, charmingly represented in the 
most direct simple style, with flowers almost as big as the hills them- 
selves. They ride through cities whose buildings are rendered in a 
naive perspective that would be the envy of some of our contemporary 
painters. Balthazar and his horse are just taking.a flying leap over a 
typical Swedish country house. In the upper right shines the Star 
throwing off glorious red and blue rays. Under the Star sits the Ma- 
donna dressed in green and surrounded by a blue and red halo the 
size of a mandorla. The Three Wise Men have politely taken off their 
hats as they stand or kneel in offering their gifts. The Madonna has 
blond hair with brown-red outlines, just as have the wise and foolish 
virgins in the scene below. They all have the same healthy round faces, 
even the angel; but so that we shall realize there is a difference, the 
angel is given splendid blue wings. The Bridegroom himself looks quite 
like the ladies with his blond hair (usually the men have dark hair), 
but his hair is neither so long nor so curly as the ladies’, and he has an 
immense.halo. It is very easy to distinguish the foolish virgins from 
the wise, because the latter wear gold crowns, stand very straight, and 
their lamps burn brightly. The poor foolish virgins have black crowns, 
their lamps do not burn, and they huddle together in an undignified 
way. The one on the left is quite charming, the way she is obliged to 
cock her head to get into the picture at all. The figures as well as the 
buildings and other elements of the composition are depicted in a flat 
manner on a single plane, thus achieving, albeit unconsciously, one of 
the first requisites of a good wall decoration: to maintain the flatness 
of the surface. So it is seen that these wall paintings possess gravity 
and humor, reality and fancy, simplicity, directness, and suitability of 
design to function. 

Another of the features which these wall-hangings all have in com- 
mon is the primitive horror-vacui. All space not occupied by the main 
figures must be filled with something: floating flowers, garlands, par- 
titions, borders. Yet the decorative fill-ins are well distributed and the 
impression of the whole is always one of good all-over design. There 
is something of the stage set about most of them, not only because of 
the flat handling of the figures and buildings but because of the way 
each of the pictures is bordered with festoons of drapery or flowers. An 
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The Marriage in Cana 


inscription in all cases gives the subject or the Biblical passage referred 
to, sometimes the date, and sometimes, happily, the artist’s initials. 

In The Marriage in Cana one notices especially the blue and red 
halo around the Christ head, the enchanting flowers in the bride’s hair, 
her elaborate crown, the grey-blue and white hair of the groom and the 
pastor, and the immense drinking cup held in such little hands. The 
hands in most of these pictures are somewhat out of proportion, as is 
often the case in primitive painting. The table is set simply with yellow 
plates orange-outlined and with knives that have blue blades and yellow 
handles. The table is in perspective, seen from above as in an old 
Egyptian painting of a garden. It can be discerned even in the repro- 
duction that this picture, like The Three Wise Men and The Wise 
and Foolish Virgins, is painted on linen, for the colors are warm 
and soft. 

The difference in effect between linen and paper can readily be seen 
in considering’ The Children of Israel Dancing Around the Golden 
Calf. This latter is done on paper; the colors are cold and bright, the 
outlines are clearly defined, and the whole gives an impression of strong 
light-and-dark contrast. The Children of Israel dancing around the 
golden calf are really the children of Sweden dancing around the May- 
pole in their blue and red and yellow costumes. The golden calf looks 
quite harmless, as does Moses who, dressed in pretty red and blue robes, 
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The Children of Israel Dancing Around the Golden Calf 


with none of the fiery look we expect, presents the Tablets of the Law, 
which are painted in blue. The two magnificent vases of flowers prac- 
tically fill the picture and add greatly to its charm, as does the little 
detail of the country manor house on the right. 

There is such a relationship between this picture, dated 1808, and 
The Queen of Sheba Visiting Solomon, dated 1839, that one is tempted 


to say the painter of the latter must have seen the earlier picture. The 
aristocratic colors and their distribution and the great sweeping flowers 
are very similar in treatment. 

The subjects most generally selected or commissioned were from the 
Old and New Testaments; however, there are sometimes depicted 
scenes from the peasants’ lives, or allegories. Some of the subjects, 
composition, and costuming can be traced to decorations in the church, 
pictures in fashion books, the family Bible, and engravings in old 
prayer books. Such subjects as The Wheel of Fortune and The Wide 
and Narrow Path go directly back to the Middle Ages. In fact the 
character of many of these pictures is not unlike medieval manuscripts 
in the flat treatment, the distribution of space, and the stylized render- 
ing of flowers and trees. Among those whose story is not Biblical is 
one painted by the afore-mentioned Anders Eriksson for a farmer who 
wanted “something that would be of useful instruction” to his children. 
The result was a picture in which is told the sad story of a peasant who 
goes to the fair with a fine horse and carriage. He buys, sells, drinks, 
and fights, and arrives home dirty, broke, and drunk, in a wretched cart 
dragged by an old starved nag. Rake’s Progress. 

One of the most striking of the purely decorative pieces is Asses 
Laden with Sacks of Corn at the head of this article. It is a splendid bit 
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The Queen of Sheba Visits King Solomon 


of design in variation. The animals, in mild abstract, colored blue, yel- 
low, rose, orange with brown and black outlines, remind one somewhat 
of France Mare’s paintings. 

A Biblical painting with a grim moral for young people is The 
Death of Absalom. The inscription reads: “When Absalom on the 
flight rides and is caught in a great oak, so are punished all children 
who do not obey father and mother.”’ Absalom is hanging in an oak tree 
which looks as though it had oranges growing on it. Joab is just about 
to thrust a spear into Absalom’s breast. The funny little details, such 
as Absalom’s hat falling to the ground, the nineteenth century military 
costumes, the horse (Scripture calls for a mule) walking off gaily 
with his nose in the air, in no way detract from the conviction and monu- 
mentality of the picture. This is true of all of these peasant hangings; 
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The Death of Absalom 


they have a largeness which is not due entirely to their size. It derives 
also from the fact that they are thought out and executed with bold- 
ness, simplicity, and directness. These qualities rise above the inade- 
quate perspective and queer proportions. A contemporary artist might 
do it deliberately, but it couldn’t be done more convincingly. 

By distortion are emphasized those elements of a picture which are 
most important. Thus in the painting The Lord Appears to Abraham 
and Sarah, the figures of the men are as tall as three stories of the 
Swedish manor house on the right. Sarah, within the tent, is as high 
as two stories of the church on the left. The tent has a very fine interior 
and out of the top of it grows a tree composed of three immense flowers. 
Abraham offers food to the visitors, who are dressed in Swedish priestly 
and military garb, as he listens to their prophecy that his wife shall bear 
a son. Sarah leans on a stick, a simple and telling device to indicate her 
advanced age. The inscription at the top reads, “Then laughed Sara 
because she was ninety years.” 

Most delightful from the point of view of perspective is the painting 
representing Jonah Preaching to the People of Nineveh. Here we have 
a cross section of the interior of a typical Swedish church. The men are 
sitting on one side, the women on the other, and Jonah stands like a 
pastor in the raised pulpit. Particularly amusing is the representation 
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The Lord Appears to Abraham and Sarah 


of the masonry in the foundation of the church. This hanging is signed 
AOS. Three others in the Bartlett collection are signed by the same 
person; all four are characterized by a nervous, rapid style. 

Besides the Bartlett collection at the Art Institute of Chicago there 
are other bonader in this country. The Worcester Art Museum has a 
fine one, which has been cut into two sections, representing The Three 
Kings and The Wise and Foolish Virgins. There are doubtless more — 
of these wall-hangings privately owned in this country, having been 
brought from Sweden—from Dalecarlia or from one of the provinces 
of the South-Swedish School which includes Smaland and Halland. In 
some cases the paintings are signed; in many cases they are not. How- 
ever, though we shall never know the names of many of these peasant 
artists, their work is the expression of that group of people who are 
the strong heart of a country; and their humanity and charm exist in 
themselves. These qualities have been splendidly captured in the verses 
of Karlfeldt in the series already referred to called Dalmdlningar 
utlagda pa rim. Here are presented in poetry such favorite subjects 
as The Assumption of Elijah, Jonah and the Whale, the Virgin Mary, 
and the Garden of Eden. 

In a group called “The Last Judgment” the Dalecarlian painter 
himself speaks in the words of Karlfeldt: 
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Jonah Preaching to the People of Nineveh 


Jag malade Elia 

som far till himmelrik, 

jag malade Maria 

sa vit och duvolik. 

O, kunde nu jag mala 

min egen morka sjal, 

att klar den matte strala 
infér Guds son och Mikael! 


(I have painted Elijah 
who rides up to heaven, 
I have painted Maria 

so white and so dovelike. 
O, could I now paint 
my own darkened soul 
to make it shine clear 


before God and His Son!) 


Ellen Johnson is art librarian in Oberlin College 
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Pontoppidan of Denmark 


By Hanna AstruPp LARSEN 


HE FUTURE HISTORIAN will be able to reconstruct 

Denmark for the last three quarters of a century from the 

novels of Henrik Pontoppidan, now the senior among Danish 
authors. In the eighty-six years of his life he has seen three wars. He 
remembers the German invasion in 1864. He saw the First World War 
and the return of North Slesvig, and has lived to see Denmark once 
more attacked by the enemy from the south. He has experienced the 
rise of the peasantry with the accompanying movements of the folk 
high school, cooperatives, and the reclamation of the heath, followed 
by the rise of the laboring men and the evolution of Denmark into a 
modern democracy with a highly developed system of social legislation. 
He took part in the protests against the Conservative dictatorship .in 
the late nineteenth century, and rejoiced in the triumph of Liberalism. 
He was one of the youngest and is now the only survivor of the authors 
of the Modern Awakening initiated by Brandes. By the vicissitudes of 
his own life Pontoppidan came to know many localities and varying 
classes and groups, and the completeness with which he has covered 
them in his works is unique. 

The name Pontoppidan was Latinized from the Danish Broby and 
is an inheritance from a long line of clerical forebears, several of whom 
were quite distinguished. One of them was the bishop whose “Explana- 
tion” (of Luther’s Catechism) has been conned by so many Danish and > 
Norwegian children. Henrik Pontoppidan was born in 1857 in Fred- 
ericia, but the family removed to Randers while he was a small child. It 
was there they experienced the war in 1864 and the quartering of Ger- 
man troops in the parsonage which the author realized later must have 
been a great trial to his mother with her brood of small children. 

The little Jutland town of Randers was almost unbelievably old- 
fashioned at the time. Not only did the watchman parade the streets at 
night and sing out the hours, but in the daytime the town crier would 
go about beating his drum, calling people to the doors and windows in 
order to hear the news—a substitute for the as yet non-existent news- 
papers. ‘Che dame school which Henrik attended was in its way just as 
primitive. 

The boy seems to have been happy at home, but he revolted against 
the predominant clericalism, as he has revolted all his life against any- 
thing that threatened to shackle his individuality. He wanted a practi- 
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‘al profession and chose one 
that was then coming into 
prominence, that of engi- 
neering. At sixteen he left 
Randers to enter the Poly- 
technic Institute in Copen- 
hagen. He soon realized, 
however, that he was more 
interested in literature than 
in enginéering, and left with- 
out taking his final examina- 
tion. He accepted a position 
as teacher of natural sciences 
in the folk high school at 
Jérlunde in Sjelland of 
which his brother Morten 
was head master. 
The brothers were both 
Liberals and in full accord 
politically, though Henrik 
had not yet attained the vot- 
Henrik Pontoppidan ing age, which was _ then 
thirty years. When Morten 
ras sentenced by a Conservative Government to a few months’ im- 
prisonment and the loss of his State subsidy for alleged abuse of the 
right of free speech, Henrik was with him heart and soul. But in 
religious matters they felt their differences more and more. The older 
brother objected to any teaching of science that cast doubts on super- 
natural interference with natural laws—such teaching was taboo at the 
folk high school. Henrik, on his side, had never been in sympathy with 
the “joyous Christianity” of the followers of Grundtvig. It seemed to 
him too sentimental and facile. As soon as he had a prospect of making 
his living by writing, he gave up his position in the school. 

In one respect Pontoppidan was in full sympathy with the followers 
of Grundtvig. He liked rural life and believed in the peasants as the 
backbone of the population. Though he admired Georg Brandes, he 
could not stand the literary and bohemian circles in Copenhagen where 
Danish men and women, under the aegis of Drachmann, struck atti- 
tudes in imitation of the Renaissance. He decided that he was “not 
Renaissance.” He wanted to live in the country, to plant potatoes and 
raise chickens. It was not rusticity, however, but love that made him 
marry the daughter of a peasant. The description of their early married 
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life and the birth of their child, though written with his customary 
restraint, is exquisitely tender. Nevertheless, the marriage did not last. 
It was dissolved after some years, and Pontoppidan later married a 
woman of his own class. 

By his habit of tramping the country roads and talking to anyone he 
saw, Pontoppidan had learned to know the living conditions of the very 
poor, whether crofters or day laborers on the great estates. The very 
first sketch he published was a description of a scene he had witnessed. 
A poor couple had struggled for fifty years to keep their home, but at 
last had to give up and go to the poorhouse, and their few belongings 
were being auctioned off by the roadside with the usual auctioneer’s 
jokes. By the simple description of what he saw, without any attempt 
at slurring over, Pontoppidan became the first naturalistic author of 
rank in Denmark. Even then, in the early eighties, there were critics 
who advised his readers—“especially ladies, if any such there be’”—to 
fortify themselves with liberal douches of cologne against the rustic 
stenches of manure heap and pigstye that permeated his work. Yet 
there were many who appreciated the courage and honesty of the new 
author. One of them was the Norwegian novelist, Alexander Kielland, 
who happened to be in Denmark, and whose opinion was listened to 
with deference among the men of the Modern Awakening. 

It was not only the crassness of the physical details that jarred the 
sensibilities of Pontoppidan’s readers. That indignation against Danish 
complacency and easy tolerance of abuses which has been a dominant 
note throughout his work began with his pity for the very poor. and 
helped to alienate him from his brother’s friends. How could their 
“joyous Christianity” exist in close proximity to such misery! His 
belief that flaming hatred of oppression is necessary to achieve freedom 
finds clearest expression in the sketch “Ilum Galgebakke”’ (Ilum Gal- 
lows Hill) in the little collection of stories from the time of the Estrup 
dictatorship entitled Skyer (Clouds). On that hill peasants had been 
killed and tortured, and there they had taken terrible vengeance on 
their oppressors. Then freedom was “an animal instinct’; now it had 
become a subject for speeches and resolutions. In “this blessed little 
butter country” there was no real resistance to tyranny. The author tests 
himself by the words of a mysterious gnome-like stranger who appears 
to him on the hill and praises the rabble as the only hope of liberation. 
He realizes that he himself has never either suffered or hated. 

Det forjaettede Land (1891-1895; The Promised Land), the first of 
the three great novel cycles on which the author’s fame chiefly rests, 
deals with the characters and environment he had learned to know while 
teaching in his brother’s folk high school. The hero, Emanuel Hansted, 
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is a clergyman, gently bred, deeply pious, not without intellectual gifts, 
but naively simple. When he comes as a curate to a rural parish he is 
filled with a mystic love and reverence for those who till the soil. Or, as 
Ragnhild, the daughter of his rector prosaically says, he has been bitten 
by a mad ditch-digger. Emanuel is not averse to sparring with the witty 
and accomplished Ragnhild, but he turns from her to marry a peasant’s 
daughter. In the modest, self-contained strength of Hansine we have 
no difficulty in seeing a likeness to the author’s young wife, as he has 
described her in his memoirs. 

At first Emanuel is in despair and sheds many bitter tears because he 
‘annot find any response in his hearers. There seems to be between them 
“an icy chasm into which his words fall like frozen birds.” He learns to 
bridge the chasm and becomes generally popular. But he does not real- 
ize that he has won his parishioners by flattering them, while cheapening 
himself and his office. When he becomes rector, he tries to put Tol- 
stoyan theories into practice. He dresses and eats like a peasant and 
insists on being addressed as Emanuel and du. He sets out to make his 
living by working the parsonage farm and refuses to accept his tithes, 
which are made into a poor fund. His home is a meeting place for all the 
parish. His wife, with her peasant common sense, tries to hold him 
back, but in vain. 

Finally disillusion sets in. He begins to realize that rural life is no 
insurance against the common human sins of hatred, intrigue, and 
fornication—that in fact narrow conditions beget their own special 
temptations. He tries to utter a warning in a speech at a public gather- 
ing, but is cried down with execration. In despair he realizes that, in 
a community to which he has given his all, there is no feeling for him 
but enmity and contempt. The trouble-maker in the parish is a weaver, 
a man of considerable intelligence and even some idealism, who has 
raised himself from the very lowest dregs. He once confided to the 
clergyman that the influence which for forty years had spurred him on 
had been the hateful memory of his father, a poor swineherd, being 
beaten by the young lord of the manor. The weaver has grown up in a 
particularly maladorous nook of the parish which has always resisted 
Emanuel’s efforts at reform, and it is a horror to him that hate has 
accomplished what his own love could not do. The end comes with 
insanity and death. Hansine saves herself and her children back into 
her native environment, which she feels she ought never to have left. 

Like Jacobsen in Niels Lyhne Pontoppidan scourges the tendency 
of his people to dream, but while Jacobsen dissects one character, 
Pontoppidan fills a broad canvas with a variety of types drawn with 
knowledge and mastery and sometimes with caustic humor. There ‘is, 
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for instance, a wonderful description of one of the great religious meet- 
ings held by the followers of Grundtvig to which plain people made 
pilgrimage from every part of the country. 

For all its multiplicity of types, Det forjettede Land has a certain 
harmony and simplicity of line. Lt is in a way the author’s most satisfy- 
ing work. His second novel cycle, Lykke-Per (1898-1904; Lucky Per), 
is a richer and more varied work, but has not the same artistic unity. Per 
lives in so many milieus and goes through so many phases that we 
scarcely know what is the real Per. He is a man of the new age, an 
engineer, and one who breaks, or tries to break, completely with the 
past. Like the author, Per Sidenius is a descendant of a long line of 
clerical forebears, the son of a clergyman, and one of a large family of 
brothers and sisters, growing up in a small Jutland town. Like the 
author again, he goes to Copenhagen to study at the Technical Institute, 
and leaves without taking his final examination. But there the likeness 
ends. Per is of very mixed clay, an enthusiast in his work, a cad about 
women and money. He had conceived of engineering as glorious creative 
work, but what he finds at the Institute—stuffy instructors and routine 
courses—disgusts him. He neglects his lessons and spends his time on 
a plan of his own—nothing less than a transformation of Denmark’s 
entire transportation system by means of utilizing natural waterways, 
constructing canals, and enlarging harbors, in short working with 
nature instead of against it. He is of course duly snubbed for his ambi- 
tious plans, and he lacks the pliancy that might have helped him to 
make his way. 

At this juncture Per meets a young Jew, Ivan Salomon, whose 
friendly advances he at first rejects, but realizing that Ivan’s father is’ 
one of the richest men in Copenhagen, he allows himself to be intro- 
duced into the Salomon household with the deliberate purpose of mar- 
rying one of the daughters. The older of the two grown daughters, 
Jakobe, a women of intellect and fastidious taste, at first dislikes this 
specimen of Gentile manhood, but—rather unaccountably, perhaps 
under the spell of that crude virility—falls passionately in love with 
him. They are to be married, and the money of the elder Salomon is 
smoothing the way of his son-in-law. But the traditions of the Sidenius 
and Salomon clans are too different; Per breaks the engagement on 
the eve of their marriage, and later marries the daughter of a country 
clergyman. 

In the reaction against the alien element that had entered his life, and 
being once more penniless, Per humiliates himself and approaches his 
own family. He undergoes a kind of conversion, as he realizes that there 
must be something in the faith that had sustained his mother through 
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suffering and care. He afterwards repudiates the theoretical basis of 
the old faith, but something of its influence remains. Per in the later 
years of his life has given up all that made life worth living, including 
his wife and children. Yet he envies no one, not even the man who 
became an Etatsraad by filching his ideas. In loneliness and obscurity, 
doing a humble task well, sometimes racked by illness, he feels free and 
at peace. Lucky Per has come into his luck at last, but it is very differ- 
ent from what he went out to win. 

Det forjattede Land gave an almost complete picture of rural Den- 
mark living in the Grundtvig tradition. Lykke per describes the Copen- 
hagen dominated by Georg Brandes, whom, incidentally, we meet in 
the Salomon household. And there are other recognizable portraits of 
writers and artists, sometimes drawn with a light malicious touch. 

De Dédes Rige (1912-1916; The Kingdom of the Dead) describes the 
time when the Modern Awakening has run its course and the Liberal 
party has won a complete victory. It tells the story of a great many 
diverse people whose fates in one way or another are interwoven, but 
the book has no hero. It is dominated by the Liberal politician, Tyge 
Enslev, whose character is said to be a composite of two Danish Liberal 
leaders. He is magnificently drawn in the fiery spirit that had made 
him an undisputed leader for decades, as also in the rage with which he 
sees the party he himself has created slipping from his hold. 

The book is a record of dissolution. “Joy in freedom among people 
like the Danes,” says 'Tyge Enslev, “is a Sunday feeling which at most 
‘an last over Monday. On Tuesday most of them already begin to long 
for discipline, coercion, and humiliation. . .. Our young people have 
gotten freedom as a birthright. Therefore they think of it as a matter of 
course, something that cannot be lost. They don’t even understand that 
there is anything to guard.” Fru Bertha Abildgaard, widow of a Lib- 
eral cabinet minister, says, “Enslev, I used to look forward to the time 
we are living in now as a Golden Age of peace and good will, which it 
would be a great happiness to experience. ... I have often wondered 
what you in your inmost heart think of the way things have developed. 
It was a very different land of happiness that you dreamed of in the 
faith and enthusiasm of your youth—and taught so many others to 
believe in.” 

It is easy to accept the main premise that the victory of a political 
party, however important, cannot transform a people over night. It is 
more difficult to understand the havoe wrought in the first generation 
of those who, as Enslev says, were “born under the sign of freedom.” 
Fru Abildgaard herself, an aristocrat by birth, a Liberal by conviction, 
is one of the finest, most balanced characters Pontoppidan has ever 
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drawn. But she sees her children and her nephew all ending in scandal, 
suicide, or madness, and her family estate lost through the folly of her 
nephew. Her one daughter, the beautiful and fascinating J ytte, rejects 
a man in every way worthy of her, and whom she really loves, only 
because she cannot endure the thought of that giving of herself which 
is inherent in love. She makes nothing of her life, and finally marries a 
libertine with whom she is miserable. The rejected suitor, Torben 
Dihmer, loses his hold on life so completely that he allows a degenera- 
tive disease to progress until it kills him, although he has the means of 
cure at hand. A nephew of Enslev, the gifted and attractive clergyman 
Johannes Gaardmo, develops a hard fanaticism which drives his young 
fiancée to suicide and causes him to break with his twin brother, the 
doctor Povl, because of his atheism. The doctor antagonizes people so 
much by his indifference to the church and by his “nature cures” that 
he is literally driven out of one neighborhood after another, and would 
have starved with his large family but for the generosity of Torben 
Dihmer. 

It would be interesting to trace the causes of that spiritual dissolution 
which resulted in the wreckage of all this fine human material. Pontop- 
pidan gives us the symptoms but not the causes. In contrast to these 
privileged young people, he describes the regeneration of Mads 
Vestrup, a clergyman of lowly origin on whom education has had little 
effect, narrow, uncouth, even repulsive at first. He is unfrocked for 
immorality, and his intense remorse works a spiritual crisis which trans- 
forms him into a genuine nobleness. It is his deadly earnestness and the 
integration of life and faith that the author pays homage to in him. | 

That disillusionment which is the pervading feeling in De Dédes 
Rige finds its most concentrated expression in the poem Pontoppidan 
wrote about the same time for the seventieth birthday of Brandes: 


Hvad blev der af Riget, han skabte? 
I Grus er det sunket! Og Tavshed og Ode 
nu gresser paa T’omten hos fredlése Déde! 


Den Sandhedens Sol, han paa Himmelen satte— 
-hvem bragte den Glede? Til hvem gav den Styrke? 
Han raabte “Bliv Lys!”—og der voksede Morke. 


Den Vaarstorm han reiste i Ungdommens Sind, 
De Blomster der mylred af Jord hvor han traadte, 
Nu driver i Luften som lumrende Vind. 


Det Kundskabens Tre, han har plantet i Landet, 
som favned saa vidt over Fjorde og Bugter, 
forgifter nu Folket med ormstukne Frugter. 
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Og Adam, den nye, blev dum som den gamle. 
Og Eva forgreb sig paa Kjerlighedsgaven 
og aad med hver lysten Gorilla i Haven. 


Af Herlighedsdrémmen blev intet tilbage. 
Et Luftsyn den var—og nu sank det i Jorden. 
Men ingen har sérget, og ingen vil klage. 


(The realm he created, where is it? 
In ruin it sank! And silence and waste 
Now graze on the site among unlaid ghosts! 


That sun of truth he set in the heavens— 
To whom brought it joy? To whom gave it strength? 
“Let there be light!’ cried he—and darkness grew. 


The spring storm he raised in the spirit of youth, 
The flowers that sprang from the earth where he trod, 
Now drift in the air as a sultry wind. 


The Tree of Knowledge that once he planted— 
It spread so wide over fjords and bays— 
Now poisons the people with worm-eaten fruits. 


And Adam the new was dull as the old, 
And Eve made free with love’s gift and ate 
In the garden with any greedy gorilla. 


And nothing is left of the dream of glory. 
It was a mirage—now it sank into earth. 
And no one has grieved, and no one laments.) 


Fifteen years later, when he was himself seventy, Pontoppidan pub- 
lished Mands Himmerig (1927; Man’s Heaven), a novel dealing with 
the outbreak of the First World War. The title is taken from the old 
saying, Mands Vilje, Mands Himmerig (Man’s will, man’s heaven). 
Unlike his earlier books which, in spite of the author’s critical attitude, 
are nevertheless thronged with persons who engage the reader’s sym- 
pathy and interest, Mands Himmerig is brief, bald in outline, and delib- 
erately lacking in human appeal. It concentrates on the author’s 
spokesman, the political writer, Niels Thorsen, and his fiery attacks on 
his country’s weaknesses. He believes, before the outbreak of the war, 
that the storm is breaking and Denmark’s very existence may be at 
stake. But the people, he contends, are sleeping. “Put your ear to the 
ground, and you will hear a hundred-thousand-voiced snoring.” He 
lashes out at the press, the Government, the profiteers, and the people 
who care about nothing but to keep out of trouble. As the war pro- 
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gresses, he could almost wish that Denmark had shared Belgium’s fate, 
if that would have roused the spirit of the people. The book is the most 
virulent that Pontoppidan has ever written. 

No other Danish writer has castigated his people as Pontoppidan 
has done. And the Danes have known how to take it. They have felt 
that there is no cold aloofness in his criticism. He is himself a part of 
the nation he chastises, bound to it by affection, sharing its weaknesses, 
passionately desiring its worthiness. His love of the Danish people 
found beautiful expression in his poem to the South Jutlanders upon 
their return to Denmark in 1921. In recent years Pontoppidan has 
published only some small volumes of memoirs. Though written with 
the personal reserve characteristic of him, they show how largely his 
own experiences entered into his earlier works, and by their mellow 
and kindly tone they are proof enough, if proof were needed, that his 
strictures on his own people did not spring from the sour soil of 
wounded egotism. 

The German occupation and Danish reactions to it have drawn no 
comments from the Grand Old Man of Danish literature, at least none 
that has penetrated to the outside world. Like Heidenstam in Sweden, 
when events. put to a test the principles for which he had contended, he 
has, apparently, been silent. We can only conjecture what he has 
thought. He has seen Danes in all walks of life, clergymen, professors, 
librarians, common laboring people, risk their positions, their means 
of livelihood, their liberty, and even their lives in order to speak their 
minds freely. They have not merely refused to go against their con- 
science, but have actually courted trouble by voluntarily giving the . 
Germans a piece of their mind and encouraging their countrymen to 
resist. We may hope that he has seen with some satisfaction this rising 
up of the Danish spirit to meet the attacks upon the people’s freedom. 

The Swedish Academy in 1917 awarded the Nobel Prize in Litera- 
ture to be shared by Pontoppidan and another Danish author, Karl 
Gjellerup. The Swedish critic, Fredrik B66k, commented that instead 
of half a prize Pontoppidan should have had two. 





Otto Jespersen 


EATH OF A GRAMMARIAN?” was the title given by 

Time, the weekly newsmagazine, to a column about a quiet 

life as important as the heroism of war. The Editors of Time 
quoted several lines of Browning’s noble poem “A Grammarian’s 
Funeral” in reporting the death in Denmark on April 30 at the age 
of eighty-two of Professor Otto Jespersen. 

Otto Jespersen was one of the great philologists. A score of bile on 
the science of speech bear his name. Perhaps he knew more about the 
history of English than any living Englishman. His Modern English 
Grammar extends to four volumes. For a generation he was Professor 
of English at the University of Copenhagen. He approached language 
both as technician and philosopher. He helped to modernize Danish 
spelling and usage. He was familiar with Esperanto and other auxil- 
iary languages and constructed a synthetic language of his own, Novial. 
In recent years he collaborated with LALA, the International Auxil- 
iary Language Association organized by Mrs. Dave Hennen Morris 
of New York to determine principles for a universally acceptable sec- 
ondary world language. Like Alice Morris, he enjoyed the serene 
vision of a rational world whose symbol is a Statue of Liberty instead 
of a Tower of Babel. 

It was not, however, in his capacity of grammarian that I knew Otto 
Jespersen but as a generous friend. In 1908 Harvard University had 
sent me to Copenhagen to read and report on a group of unpublished 
Icelandic manuscripts. Jespersen wanted the young Harvard doctor 
to become acquainted with Denmark as well as the University Library. 
He secured patient tutors for me in the rudiments of not-too-easy 
Danish phonetics. He insisted that to understand Danish temperament 
I must master the “glottal catch,” a peculiarity of Danish speech that 
some say only Lithuanians can imitate. Then there was the problem of 
learning to ask for “oatmeal with cream” without provoking everyone 
at the breakfast table to laughter. For weeks I practised the Danish 
R by holding my tongue down with a spoon until I was able to order 
roses at the florist’s for professors’ wives who had me to dinner. But 
Jespersen’s acts of friendship were not limited to linguistics. He intro- 
duced me to an ideal Danish family with whom I lived for months on 
the outskirts of Copenhagen in an ivy-mantled parsonage filled with 
gay and intelligent young people willing to tolerate my poor Danish. 


This environment was a better playhouse of Danish life than even the 
Royal Theater. 
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Jespersen lived at that time near Gjentofte, a rural suburb of Copen- 
hagen. He and his kind wife invited me frequently to their home for 
Sunday dinner and a walk in the beech woods. He was reserved but 
independent and did his own thinking. His political mind was radical 
and searching. Severely simple and direct in his approach to all topics, 
never wasting a word, he divested himself and those who dealt with him 
of all superfluous ceremony. 

At Jespersen’s I met Henrik Pontoppidan, whom some critics con- 
sidered Denmark’s greatest novelist. It was well that I had learned a 
little Danish, for Pontoppidan spoke no English. He was shy and 
modest about his own work. 

In 1909-1910 Jespersen was visiting professor at Columbia Uni- 
versity, where he lectured on the history of the English language. On 
one of our Sunday walks he discussed his proposed visit to America. 
One thing troubled him. He had been told that American audiences 
demanded funny stories in order to digest serious lectures. Jespersen 
made no claim to be a humorist. I assured him that, jokes or no jokes, 
Americans would be charmed by his personality and the passionate 
eagerness of his radical approach to the philosophy of human behavior 
through the study of language. ; 

Jespersen loved English speech for its freedom. He loved its con- 
tinuing rebellion from binding rules, its easy recognition of change, its 
demand for the simple word, the exact definition, its omniv¢rous ac- 
cumulation of new vocabulary, its acceptance of novel syntax to suit 
the needs of another generation. 

Among the tributes to Otto Jespersen on the occasion of his seven- 
tieth birthday, July 16, 1930, was a stanza composed by a Danish 
author in the international language invented by Jespersen. It bears 
quotation, as anyone who has studied Latin for a year can translate 
some of it. 


To Otto Jespersen: 


Lautim nus lauda 
lingue-artiste, 
homo kel have 
honore mondal. 
Popules nun pove 
mutu komprenda, 
den lo ha dona 

a nus Novial 





Kerstin Hesselgren 


By Evin WAGNER 


The women of Sweden this summer celebrated the fortieth anni- 
versary of the National Society for Women’s Political Suffrage. 
Among the veterans honored on that occasion first place must be ac- 
corded to Kerstin Hesselgren. The suffrage was won in 192). 


elected to the Riksdag, is the daughter of a Norrland physi- 

cian, but through her mother, who belonged to a well-known 
Varmland family, has associations with the land of Selma Lagerlof 
and Gésta Berling. She was born in 1872 and has therefore long since 
reached the age when she would be eligible to retire on a pension, but 
she is still active. As a member of the Riksdag, often serving on com- 
mittees, and as a lecturer on various subjects, she is still carrying on 
that work which has been hers from the beginning: in an era of indus- 
trialism to adapt conditions in such manner that the rights of human 
beings shall be more important than those of machines. 

Kerstin’ Hesselgren was one of the last, as she has been one of the 
foremost, of those Swedish women who had to work their way up to 
leading positions in the social and political life of the country without 
the benefit of the study courses which are the usual preparation for 
public employ. She had only an ordinary girls’ school education with a 
little finishing in Switzerland. She wanted to study medicine, but did 
not have the preliminary grounding, and so trained as a nurse instead, 
but not satisfied with following the beaten track of country nursing, 
she took courses at the Karolinska Institut in Stockholm. She could 
not help envying the young women medical students who could go 
right on to pass their examinations and become physicians. But she did 
not allow herself to become discouraged. She went to England and to 
the Continent in order to study the profession which has come down 
from hoary eld and is yet a modern science, that of household economics. 
It followed naturally that she must interest herself in the hygiene of 
the home, in housing, and government control of housing conditions. 
She did not stop at teaching household economics, but became an in- 
spector of teaching, then of housing, and finally, in 1913, Sweden’s first 
woman inspector of labor conditions. It would seem that Kerstin Hes- 
selgren, though lacking formal preparation for any government office, 
is one for whom offices spring up wherever she shows herself. 


Kees HESSELGREN, one of the first two women 





KERSTIN HESSELGREN 


Amer. Swedish News Exchange 


Kerstin Hesselgren 


For twenty-one years Kerstin Hesselgren acted as inspector of labor 
conditions in industries employing women, and her district was the 
whole of Sweden. These years may well have been the heart of all 
her activity. It was then she gained the expert knowledge which she 
brought to bear on social legislation both in the Swedish Riksdag and 
in the International Labor Office. She knew women workers, their 
difficulties and needs. She also knew the employers and their problems. 
She knew how to judge hygienic conditions in the factories, not only in 
relation to the workers, but also in their effect on the product, especially 
in the case of food. She studied the different systems of rationalizing 
which were proposed in her time, and she penetrated into the physical 
und psychological reasons for industrial fatigue. She insisted on the 
principle that measures of protection in industry should depend on the 
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kind of work done and not on the sex of the worker. She gave lecture 
courses at the schools for adults at Brunnsvik and Fogelstad in order 
to reach working women and give them a wider outlook while train- 
ing them in citizenship. 

During the First World War Kerstin Hesselgren was a member of 
various government committees striving to overcome some of the diffi- 
culties that beset especially working women in those times of scarcity. 
This led to her international debut, when in 1919 she attended the 
Labor Conference in Washington as a representative of the Swedish 
State. She filled her place so well that she has represented Sweden at 
all the conferences of the Labor Bureau and was also sent as a delegate 
to the League of Nations. In both capacities she has really continued 
the social work she began so modestly, and the teacher of household 
economics has helped to handle questions of household economics for 
the whole world. We may say that she has loved this work and that she 
has been able to preserve her faith in it, no matter how trying the times. 
Through her work in the League of Nations she became an interna- 
tionally known personality of whom Swedish women have reason to be 
proud. It is a pleasure to us to be represented by one of so much ability 
and so much charm. 

In 1921, when Swedish women for the first time voted in elections 
and were candidates for election, Kerstin Hesselgren was returned to 
the First Chamber of the Riksdag on the Liberal ticket. In successive 
elections she has drawn votes from far beyond the limits of her own 
party. Her authority and her popularity have been especially marked 
among the women voters. She is still a member of the First Chamber. 

Varied as her work has been—in associations, as lecturer, and in the 
public service—it all springs from her social interest. She has, for in- 
stance, been chairman of the first government committee for aid to 
mothers and later of the committee for women in industry. 

The writer of these lines can testify that Miss Hesselgren is a de- 
cidedly domestic type, much attached to her family, and in all that she 
does for the public, following the traditions from the physician’s home 
in Norrland where she grew up. Sometimes of course she has to take 
a vacation from both her home and her work. Then she seeks a cloistered 


solitude and goes on long walks which she combines with some archeo- 
logical research. 


.Elin Wagner’s early novels, the first published thirty-five years ago, 
dealt with pioneer self-supporting women. Her latest book, Vickar- 
klocka (Alarm Clock), analyzes the present position of women 
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A Painter of Iceland 


MILE WALTERS, born in Winnipeg, 1893, of Icelandic 

parents, is the twenty-fifth descendant in direct male line of 

Thorfinnur Karlsefni, who attempted colonization of the North 
American continent in 1007-1011. Brought up by an Icelandic family 
in North Dakota—he was an infant when his father died—Walters, 
before he was twenty, went to Chicago, where he studied at the Art 
Institute, and then to the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. His 
art discovery of Iceland came in 19384 when for months he wandered 
among the mountains and glaciers, the rivers and waterfalls of this 
beautiful country. With him he took his paints and canvases and at 
every opportunity he captured with his brush something of the magic 
of the landscape. He produced over sixty paintings which have since, 
in galleries throughout the United States, revealed the surprisingly 
varied colors of this island country which fringes the Arctic Circle. 
These paintings came as a new phase of his art, and critics have said 
that he handles the subject with unusual spontaneity, expressing the 
beauty of Iceland and all its weird moods. 
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The Church at Thingvellir 
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Sea Enfolding Denmark 


By L. C. NIELSEN 
Translated from the Danish by Ricuarp Prescorr KEe1@win 


Sea enfolding Denmark, our loving mother sea, 
blue as Danish eyes are and gentle as our dreaming— 
storied billows streaming serenely to the shore— | 
yearn for you we must, evermore! 


We rove on your paths, your code we obey, 


draw furrows in your fields where the good ship ploughs her way. 


You rock us in our roaming to ocean’s farthest shores. 
To you we bring our love, and we, O sea, are yours. 


Sea enfolding Denmark, our loving mother sea, 
grey as present fortune and green as future promise— 
narrows where the foam is the isles are riven by— 
you have taught a Dane how to die! 


We rove on your paths, your code we obey, 


draw furrows in your fields where the good ship ploughs her way. 


You rock us in our roaming to ocean’s farthest shores. 
« To you we bring our love, and we, O sea, are yours. 


Sea enfolding Denmark, O loving mother sea, 

stubborn as our purpose and proud as once our daring— 
din of arms preparing a foray from the strand— 
honour we must earn for our land! 


We rove on your paths, your code we obey, 

draw furrows in your fields where the good ship ploughs her way. 
You rock us in our roaming to ocean’s farthest shores. 

To you we bring our love, and we, O sea, are yours. 
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Dan Andersson, Pilgrim and Poet 


By Per G. STENSLAND 


From Lvossa came a beggar singing to the village folk. 
Round his watchfire they lingered while he sang 
Songs of pilgrims and of beggars, songs of wondrous, wondrous things ; 
And of his yearning did he sing the whole night long. . . .* 
—From “The Beggar from Luossa”’ 


AN ANDERSSON has been sing- 
] to the village folk and to the 

city folk his strong, strange songs 
for many years. Hailed after his death in 
1920 as the great Labor poet of Sweden, 
he is closer to the people than many un- 
known folk poets. He is revered as a saint, 
especially among the young Swedes from 
forests, farms, and factories. Sometimes 
he becomes a myth, sometimes an idea. If 
you have been in touch with those young 
folks in Swedish people’s movements, you 
know how many a time a meeting in a tem- 
perance lodge, a trade union, or a Social 
Democratic Youth Club was not complete 
unless Dan Andersson had been recited 
or sung. His famous “Jungman Jansson” 
has been called the most real sailor song 
ever written in Sweden, and it will never 
die in the hearts of young Scandinavians. 
His “A Fiddler’s Last Journey”’ is still 
the great funeral march of the people 
from the mountains and moors; his “‘Holi- 
day Eve in the Log Cabin,” their great 
song of rest after days of hard labor. 

So Dan Andersson has been called the 
great Labor poet of Sweden. And still, 
with all this fame, his importance does not 
lie in social movements, or in his close 
connection with the dull, hard problems 
of the poor people. He would not like that 
fame himself, nor would he like to be 
called the Labor poet; he was more than 
that—he was a human poet and a fasci- 
nating human being. He never became the 
singing leader of a revolution; he never 


cherished the stark realities of poverty as 
dreams of coming fights. He was more 
concerned with people—poor or rich—as 
actors in the grand drama of life, tragedy 
and comedy, than with people as members 
of a proletariat or a capitalist class. He 
was more concerned with their “wild, eter- 
nal longing” and their “poor joy,” than 
with their hatred and crookedness. Finally, 
he became more concerned with the an- 
swers behind “that darkened door” which 
is death than with life itself. The boy 
who wrote the gusty singing verses about 
the sailor Jansson also wrote a poem 
called the deepest religious song ever 
written in Sweden, “The Beggar from 
Luossa.”’ 

Who was Dan Andersson? How could 
it be that from the black brigade of the 
Swedish charcoal burners a great poet © 
should rise to give us “songs of pilgrims 
and of beggars, songs of wondrous, won- 
drous things’’? 

He came from the deep forests of Mid- 
dle Sweden and was born in Grangarde in 
1888. Those were the parts of Sweden 
where old Finns were still living, people 
working hard, inured to suffering, silent, 
quiet, tarred and tanned like the twisted 
trunks of the fir trees in their woods, grey 
and bent like the twigs and roots of “Ol’ 
man spruce.” Those were the regions 
where small log cabins and grey farm- 
houses lay miles and miles apart, where 
the high dark mountains and vast moors 
made you understand that people did 


* Translations by Caroline Schleef in Charcoal Burner’s Ballad and Other Poems. 
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Dan Andersson 


not speak loudly about things which hap- 
pen in the whispering dusk, that too many 
secrets of life could not be revealed. 

Dan Andersson’s father was a school- 
master, one of those unsung heroes of the 
people in the forests, teacher and preach- 
er, doctor and friend, an upholder of 
social reforms and of a stern religion. His 
schoolhouse stood in one of the small vil- 
lages in southern Dalecarlia, Skattlésberg. 
Dan had three brothers and two sisters, 
one of whom died young. Early the chil- 
dren in the family were forced out into 
“the slugging fight for life,” as Dan puts 
it. The schoolmaster had to combine his 
teaching with hard work in the forests. 


REVIEW 


Finally he gave up his teach- 
ing to take up small farming 
and charcoal burning. 

Dan himself was a wanderer 
and a dreamer. When he was 
fourteen he went to America 
en a short rambling visit, 
tramped the roads of Minne- 
sota, lived with the lumber- 
jacks, hunted, and chopped 
trees. His Chi-mo-ka-ma 
(White man) is still one of the 
classics among Swedish stories 
of America, though probably 
one of his least important 
books. When he came home 
from America he earned an 
unstable living as charcoal 
burner, lumberjack, peddler of 
Eskiltuna knives, temperance 
preacher, lecturer, and jour- 
nalist. Often he would forget 
that he was out selling knives; 
often he would play his violin 
instead of giving a lecture. He 
tramped the roads, seldom 
driven to this wandering by 
sheer poverty but rather by his 
desire to meet plain people and 
savor the bitter sweetness of a 
wandering life. When later— 
some years before his death— 
he got a newspaper job with 

Ny Tid he hated the routine work. Once 
when he was sent out to get the election 
figures he came home with the figures 
from a Stock Market list. 

When Dan was twenty-six, and worked 
in the forests of the North, he decided to 
go to the Folk High School of the Labor 
movement in Sweden, Brunnsvik. He en- 
rolled, came down to Dalecarlia, and 
studied with young people of the move- 
ment under good teachers, not so much 
for the sake of formal study but rather to 
satiate an inner hunger. He had already 
learned English, now he could study 
French and German and even Latin. He 
had an opportunity to get a deeper knowl- 
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DAN ANDERSSON, 
edge of religion and philosophy; he 
plunged into Indian philosophy ; he tried 
to find the answers for himself to the 
burning questions of life and death. 

Already when he came to Brunnsvik 
he had published his first book, Charcoal 
Burner’s Tales. After his winter at the 
Folk High School his poems and prose 
works appeared in quick succession. Pub- 
lishers and critics agreed that he was un- 
usual. But not till after his death did they 
discover that he was one of the great fig- 
ures in modern Swedish literature. 

Dan Andersson got only seven years of 
life in which to write. The titles tell some- 
thing about what he wrote of: Charcoal 
Burner’s Songs, They Call It Supersti- 
tion, Black Ballads, The Homeless, David 
Behind the titles 
there was a torn, a terrified heart. His 
writings are no armchair works, they are 
done in the midst of “‘that violent, beauti- 
ful, dirty life.” His heroes are no pic- 
turesque strong lumberjacks or charming 
girls from the mountains, they are the 
tattered and ragged, the ugly and bent, 
the sick and homeless, the hungry and 
weird. This sounds hopeless and sad. But 
out of the hopelessness and sadness, and 
in spite of it, his hope and his warm love 
rise. He is haunted with agony and ter- 
ror, searching for the answers to the old 
questions ““Why?” and ‘““Whereto?” He is 
wrestling with God like Jacob, he is 
hunting for “a peace which passeth all un- 
derstanding.” And if he never reaches that 
peace—the very longing for it, the search- 
ing gives him a weapon against what is 
hopeless and grey in life. 

In this searching for a key Dan Anders- 
son—like so many others—reveals the 
deep and healthy contrasts of life. While 
terrified and in tears, he is himself close 
to a rich and joyful happiness. One mo- 
ment he can be gloomy and dark—the 
other quick to give out of his freakish wit 
and boyish jokes, full of big booming 
laughter. Thus he is brother to some of 
the greatest poets and singers in Swedish 
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literature, Bellman, Fréding, Birger 
Sjoberg, Hjalmar Bergman, Nils Ferlin, 
and he has the same mixture of major and 
minor as have the Scandinavian folk music 
and folk lore. He speaks himself of laugh- 
ing “with a lump in one’s throat.” Many 
of his heroes and heroines in their pov- 
erty possess “joy itself standing like a 
white flower in their room.” “I know not 
if you can get greater joy than when your 
lips are quivering with grief,’ he says. 

Life becomes “‘both-and” instead of 
“either-or.’’ You live and breathe in spite 
of cruelty and hardship. Deep down, this 
is what you call humor in the true mean- 
ing of that word. And in this art of living 
Dan Andersson wins some friends for 
himself; his music and his forests. A 
friend of his once told how Dan came to 
Stockholm without a single penny. Some- 
how the two managed to borrow five 
kronor. They walked the streets to find 
a cheap hotel room. They passed a music 
store. In the window there was displayed 
an ocarina. Dan Andersson entered the 
store and asked the price. It was 2.50 
kronor. He bought two. “And that night 
they played away hunger and thirst.” 
This is typical of Dan. “I’m a fiddler. I 
will play at burials and dances—I will 
play just to forget that I myself live and 
breathe. . . .” When he visited Brunns- 
vik or other places where he had his best 
friends he carried only his violin and a 
knapsack full of books. 


By Paiso river my love was born, 
Where salmon go leaping and gar-fish 
go hunting. 
The song that you heard was a self- 
sung song, 
A rev ler’s jag and a fiddler’s saga. 
(From “Song’’) 


His music and singing words are close- 
ly knit together, they rise out of the wil- 
derness and mountains of his homeland. 
He was one of those who discovered the 
deep beauty of the Swedish woods. When 
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his friend, Brother Joachim, leaves the 
city to go home to the woods, he says: 


But O, Brother when you're sitting 
under trees that sing forever, 
When you're building there a cabin 
deep in Mattnas forest dark, 
Pray for those whom cities stifle, 
that their hearts be ever youthful, 
Pray they dream of troll and high- 
lands there in Tullen’s ale-house 
black ! 
(From “Farewell to Brother 
Joachim”’) 


The woods are not only beautiful, they 
are lonely; goblins and ghosts, trolls and 
unknown beings live there. The woods 
themselves drive you to long for lands 
beyond and far off. 


There is something beyond mountains, 
beyond stars and all blossoms, 
Something, too, behind my song, 
behind this burning heart of 
inine. ... 
(From <The Beggar from Luossa’’) 


Perhaps the innermost of Dan Anders- 
son’s greatness lies in the fact that out of 
the laboring ranks came a man who gave 
us some of our deepest religious writings. 
Two of Dan Andersson’s friends at 
Brunnsvik give the same evidence of close 
relationship between religious thinking 
and social liberalism, Ragnar Jandel and 
Harry Blomberg. He himself reaches the 
point where for your own sake you have 
to “kneel in the midst of the rags of life 
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and pray.” In his own life religion played 
a great part from his childhood on. But 
the austere, frightening God of his father 
slowly changed to the calm, understand- 
ing God of Ehagavad Ghita. In David 
Itamm’s Inheritance the hero shouts in a 
frenzy to his close friend: “Get out of 
here, you academic ape! I don’t seek 
knowledge—I seek peace.’ And his God 
has become that peace. He is almost 
amazed that it has happened. | 


Are you God and still my brother, 
Human, yet all merciful— 
Have you power still for driving 
Devils even from a swine? 
(From “Visions” ) 
And when finally Dan Andersson met 
his lonely, dreary death in a poor Stock- 
holm hotel, they found written on a slip of 
paper on the desk his last poem: 


Now darkens my way and my day’s 
work is done, 

Weary my heart, my seed I have 
sown. 

I stand—a beggar, O God, at your 
gate, 

And blood-roses grow in the path I 
have gone. 


A strange soul, Dan Andersson has a 
burning message to give with his songs 
and his words to these times, the hard but 
healthy call to cherish a love of life and 
the living in spite of bitter aches and dark 
cruelty. 


Per G. Stensland was a teacher in the Mora Folk 
High School and came to America ona Fellowship 
from the American Scandinavian Foundation 
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The Defeat of the Italian Air Fleet 
in Reykjavik, 1933 


By Ha.upor KinsjaAn LAXNESS 


Translated from the Icelandic by 


THORVALDUR THORARINSSON AND JOHN WATKINS 


world without an army, and as a re- 

sult this poor island nation has had to 
forego the acknowledged splendor that 
derives from uniforms together with the 
titles and ranks indicated by these pecul- 
iar habiliments. 

Yet uniforms are not entirely unknown 
in Iceland. It was thanks to the Salvation 
Army, which first brought trumpets and 
other brazen instruments into the country, 
that this island people originally became 
acquainted with uniforms, and shortly 
afterwards the policemen were ordered to 
imitate the Salvation Army outfits. Later 
the postmen were required to adopt the 
regimentals of certain Cuban insurgents. 
Finally, when educated hotel managers 
came to the country, the office of piccolo 
was established, and a handsome and im- 
pressive uniform was attached to this 
Italian title, which has really never en- 
joved proper respect in Iceland, any more 
than have other titles amongst this chilly 
race of people who have long been tempt- 
ing Fate on fickle herring banks, like sea- 
gulls and whales. 

In Italy it is quite otherwise. There no- 
body is considered a man among men un- 
less he is in uniform, and that man is 
held in highest esteem who wears the odd- 
est attire of the most incredible color 
and cut, with the strangest spangles of 
gilded brass, tassels and tatters, peaks 
and pouches, and other furbelows that 
would take too long to enumerate, not for- 
getting watertight topboots in dry weath- 
er. Wise men say that the national wealth 
of the Italians will soon be exhausted on 


[ocr we is the only country in the 


account of the love these people have for 
whimsical masquerade costumes with the 
concomitant tinsel and trumpery together 
with their blind passion for fighting in re- 
mote deserts. The innocent foreigner who 
walks for the first time along the “East 
Street” of Rome, the Via Nazionale, con- 
cludes at once that every other man he 
meets must be a piccolo. But such is not 
the case. These are the Fascists them- 
selves, the lovers of the desert, and of 
course one soon notes the solemnity and 
impressiveness of their looks in spite of 
the ludicrousness of their costumes. 

Now the story turns again to Iceland 
and to that complacent island people who 
do not understand the deeper significance 
of uniforms, much less the difference in 
rank of which they are the expression, but 
have adapted themselves to the taste of 
whales and other big fish, as is clearly 
shown in the very proper respect we have 
for the most colorful creature of the 
northern hemisphere, the herring. 

This story took place the summer the 
dolphins ran ashore at Nautholsvik. It so 
happened that a bellboy was taken on at 
the Hotel Geysir here in the city. His 
name was Stefan Jonsson. It was about 
him that the girl at the serving table used 
to sing this song: 


Down on the seashore Stebbi trod the 
hemp, 


The hemp wouldn’t tread, though Stebbi 
trod the hemp, 


The hemp he trod, Stebbi trod the hemp. 


With the exception of his uniform and 
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the Italian title of piccolo, Stebbi was just 
an ordinary boy and had been confirmed 
that spring. He was of average size for 
his age and moderately well endowed, as 
good natured a lad as you would run 
across in Iceland. He had no idea of for- 
mality, indeed considered everybody his 
equal, but was willing to do anything for 
anybody, did everything as well as he 
could—and expected the same of others. 

Now we must tell a little about the 
Italian Fascists in those lively uniforms 
of theirs. They enjoyed such great love 
and respect in their homeland and were, 
in addition to their beauty and elegance, 
such heroes and patriots that they soon 
set off with poison-gas apparatuses for 
Africa to impede the breathing of naked 
Negroes in the desert, so that all the world 
might behold their glory. But just before 
embarking upon this praiseworthy pleas- 
ure trip to the Blackamoors, they felt 
it incumbent upon them also to show 
the White-Moors what beautiful uniforms 
they had and what handsome men they 
were, in order, if might be, to convince 
the world how natural it was that such 
men should feel themselves called upon to 
rule the desert. So they got all ready with 
their aéroplanes one day and flew off in 
a great flock, selecting various notable 
countries where they planned to descend 
to earth and exhibit their uniforms. Ice- 
land was one of those countries in whose 
lap this good fortune fell. A whole fleet 
of Italian Fascist planes landed in Vat- 
nagardar, and in every plane were at 
least two newly tailored uniforms. The 
guests arrived here when the nights are 
brightest and the daisies grow in the 
meadows, yet no sooner had they stepped 
ashore than they wired to Rome that the 
capital of Iceland had been brilliantly il- 
luminated and deluged with flowers in 
honor of their arrival. An Icelandic novel- 
ist, who lives in Denmark but loves great 
nations, wrote later, in confirmation of 
these cables, a book in Danish about the 
arrival of the above-mentioned air fleet on 


the island; and as evidence of how well 
the islanders understood to conduct them- 
selves toward great powers, he related 
that when the natives heard the din of 
the Fascist planes over their heads, they 
were seized with such transports of joy 
that utter strangers rushed toward each 
other in the streets and squares of the 
capital and kissed with tears in their eyes. 

Glory is one thing, reality another, un- 
fortunately. 5 

The truth was that as the day passed 
you could hardly put one foot ahead of 
the other on East Street for people who 
looked like postmen or bellhops. They 
stood uniformed on the sidewalks and 
talked with gesticulations. And serious 
citizens, who could hardly go about their 
business on this account, said crossly, 
“What are these damned coxcombs hang- 
ing around here for?” 

That was all. 

The Fascist officers were divided up 
among the hotels of the town. And it so 
happened that on the day Stebbi was tak- 
en on at the Hotel Geysir, endowed with 
the title of piccolo, and put into uniform, 
a group of these Italian Fascists moved 
into the hotel, all of them clad in uniforms 
like himself. 

Stebbi stood at the door of the hotel, 
very important in his outfit, and looked 
critically at theirs. T’enente, capitano, 
maggiore, they said to each other. He had 
an Italian title just like them. 

These men made a terrific commotion in 
the house, shouted at each other as if they 
were hard of hearing, and waved all their 
limbs in ceaseless frenzy. But the ser- 
vants rapidly acquired a particular con- 
tempt for them, for they smacked their 
lips and sucked through their teeth and 
licked their knives as if they intended to 
cut out their tongues. And when they got 
cigars to smoke, they did not know which 
end to bite and most of them bit the wrong 
end. The servants thought they must be 
beggars who had been picked up out of 
the gutters and spruced up for this single 
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journey in the hope that they would drown 
in the Atlantic Ocean. 

They ate at a long table in the middle 
of the room, and the uproar they made 
overpowered the voices of other people. 
They entered the dining room two by two 
and took their places at the table accord- 
ing to fixed rules so that the grotesqueness 
of the uniforms increased gradually from 
the one end of the table to the other. The 
last to enter was a man called Pittigrilli. 
He had coal-black eyes and was so erect 
that he almost fell over backwards at ev- 
ery step. He lacked nothing but the tinsel 
to be a perfect Christmas tree. When he 
came into the room, his countrymen rose 
to their feet, clicked their heels together, 
and stood thus like manikins until he or- 
dered them to sit down again. Stebbi 
thought this was fun. 


The servants looked upon Pittigrilli as 
the host and began to pour out the soup at 
the other end of the table, intending to 
serve him last. Similarly they brought the 
meat first to the man who sat farthest 
from Pittigrilli at the table. Whatever the 
reason, this service caused great conster- 
nation among the guests. But when the 
servants repeated this procedure for the 
third time, Pittigrilli rose to his feet to- 
gether with those who were sitting next 
to him, called for the head waiter, and 
harangued him at some length in the most 
beautiful Italian, at the rate of four hun- 


dred words a minute, waving both hands 
and feet. 


“Thank you, sir,” said the head waiter 
and bowed. 

Then they summoned the manager and 
kept on with this peculiar game for a time 
until they finally sat down again and ate. 
At the next meal of course the servants 
began as before to pour out the soup at 
the other end of the table, planning to 
end with Pittigrilli as usual. Pittigrilli 
thereupon rose to his feet and gave his 
men the order to quit the room. The ser- 
vants and the other people present stared 
wonderingly as the men ranged them- 
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selves in pairs and marched out in step 
from the steaming soup. 

In the evening the Italian consul him- 
self came to the hotel and advised the 
head waiter that if the pouring of the 
soup wére not begun with Pittigrilli and 
ended with the man who sat farthest from 
him, the matter would be brought to the 
attention of the Foreign Office. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the head waiter 
and bowed, promising to speak with the 
servants. But the servants said they had 
thought Pittigrilli was the one who was 
paying, and it was the custom in hotels 
here to pour last into the dish of the man 
who pays. 

“It’s Mussolini who pays,” said the 
consul angrily. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the head waiter 
and bowed. “But since they came, we have 
unfortunately not been able to keep any 
of the English. The English can’t bear to 
hear people smack their lips.” 

“That is no concern of mine,” said the 
consul, “Whoever insults Pittigrilli in- 
sults Mussolini.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the head waiter 
and bowed. 

With that their conversation ended. 


The next day Stebbi had the afternoon 
off. The weather was fine, and the sun — 
shone on the front door of the hotel and 
on the pavement outside. Stebbi stood in 
the doorway and could not quite bring 
himself to take off his uniform at once, 
because the sun shone so bright on his 
gold buttons and on the flaming gold strip 
along the leg of his trousers and on his 
gold cap, which was like a casserole atilt 
with a band under the chin. Moreover, it 
was no small satisfaction to be able to 
stand here as a kind of uniformed super- 
ior, carrying his nose in the air and wear- 
ing an Italian title, while boys of his own 
age in overalls or knickerbockers passed 
by and were quite insignificant. There 
were also young girls passing by. 

Two Americans came out of the hotel 
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and lit cigarettes. They said hello to Steb- 
bi and gave him a cigarette as they went. 

No, darned if he was going straight 
in to change his clothes and become an 
ordinary man again and not even that. 
Now he had a cigarette into the bargain, 
and he realized that if he just had a light 
for the cigarette, nothing further would 
be lacking to his dignity. Who would 
then dare to sing “Stebbi trod the hemp”? 
No, he would be Perfection itself on the 
sidewalk, only fourteen years old in the 
sunshine, master of life, clad in a uniform, 
and with a cigarette. 

A man was coming along the sidewalk 
towards the hotel at a rapid pace, and 
very erect. He was wearing a uniform like 
Stebbi, with a cigarette between his fin- 
gers just like him, and a slender cane in 
his other hand. It was Pittigrilli. He was 
obviously thinking about himself and his 
uniform and therefore paid no attention 
whatever to Stebbi and his uniform. 

“Hello, Pittigrilli,” said Stebbi, Amer- 


ican style, and clapped his hand familiar- - 


ly on the shoulder of the Fascist leader. 
For they were both wearing uniforms, and 
Stebbi somehow felt that they were both 
great men, ornaments alike of the street 
and the universe. “Match,” he said, point- 
ing to the unlighted cigarette between his 
lips. 

But never would it have occurred to Ste- 
fan Jonsson that a man could turn so furi- 
ous all of a sudden at a friendly greeting 
in the sunshine at midday. In an instant 
the face of the Italian Fascist changed in- 
to a horrible mixture of astonishment, 
fear, and rage, just as if an assassin were 
standing in front of him with his knife 
in the air. He did not stop to answer, 
but snatched the cigarette out of Stebbi’s 
mouth and threw it into the street, then 
let his cane dance around the lad’s jaws 
with resounding blows. 

And with that the dream was over. 

It is considered that few nations have 
endured oppression and injustice with 
more politeness than the Icelanders. For 


centuries past and right down to the pres- 
ent day, they have met oppression in a 
spirit of conciliation, without ever mak- 
ing any attempt at revolt. To no nation 
has the idea of revolution been so remote, 
The Icelanders have been everlastingly 
ready to kiss the rod that cut deepest and 
to believe the most cold-blooded hang- 
man to be their truest help and surest 
protection. 

But however incredible it may seem, 
it sometimes happens that this well- 
trained island nation forgets all it has 
been taught, forgets its manners, forgets 
its submissiveness and deference to the 
hangman, and instead of pondering first 
and racking its brains to discover what 
noble and unselfish motives may have 
underlain the blow, it responds in a per- 
fectly natural way. 

Today was one of those comparatively 
rare but so much the happier hours in 
the life of the nation. No sooner had 
General Pittigrilli dealt Stefan Jonsson 
the blow with his cane than the boy made 
a dive for the general and grasped him 
around the waist. This sudden move took 
the general unawares; indeed it is not 
customary in Italy for bellhops in hotels 
to attack the foremost men of the country. 
So a scuffle started between the boy and 
the general, and the game proceeded out 
into the middle of the street. A crowd of 
people pressed in from various directions 
to enjoy the fun. But whether the fight 
was long or short, there is no need to 
spin out the story: in the end Stefan 
Jonsson downed the Friend of the Desert. 

“Mamma mia,” whimpered the general, 
as he lay there in the dust of the street 
with the bellboy on top of him, holding 
him down. 

Now people began to understand that 
the Fascist was in difficulties, and some 
kind men came to his rescue, raised him 
up and dusted him off, chased the bellboy 
away and told him to make himself 
searce. For Icelanders always take the 
part of the losers, are ready to raise 
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them up and dust them off, probably be- 
cause they feel deep within themselves 
that they have common cause with all 
who are on the losing side. 

No sooner had the desert hero Pitti- 
grilli been raised up, rescued from Stefan 
Jonsson, and dusted off, than he _ be- 
came just as valiant as before. He stood 
in the doorway of the hotel waving his 
hands and feet, spreading out his fingers, 
and declaiming with such eloquence that 
doors and windows opened in various 
d‘rections and all and sundry gathered 
together to enjoy the performance. Some 
even thought that Mussolini himself had 
arrived—but as for two Englishmen, 
they stuck their hands in their pockets 
and disappeared inconspicuously through 
the back door. Stefan Jonsson had left 
the scene, and nobody understood what 
the man was saying. People came with 
both cold water and matches in case either 
should bring him any relief, but neither 


did. 


In the evening the Italian consul came 


again, and this time he was even more 
serious than before. Mussolini had been 
insulted in Iceland, la gloria della patria 
had been trodden underfoot on this ac- 
cursed rock in the ocean, which the sacred 
weapons of Italian Fascists could sink 
into the sea in a few minutes if they so 
desired. The most contemptible of all 
contemptible things, and the lowest of 
the low from the Italian point of view, 
un piccolo, had dared to insult la gran- 
dissima eternissima patria della gloria. 
This matter would not only be laid before 
the Foreign Office, but would be pursued 
until revenge had been exacted, even 
though it should cost the King of Den- 
mark his crown. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the head waiter 
and bowed. But some Englishmen were 
seen hurrying out of the hotel with their 
luggage. 

Negotiations commenced. 

The General Staff did not hold abso- 
lutely to their demand that the King of 
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Denmark should be deposed, but they 
insisted that a public apology must be 
proffered to Mussolini on behalf of the 
government for what had occurred. One 
of the mediators remarked that Musso- 
lini might perhaps misunderstand such 
a move. Then Pittigrilli demanded that 
at least the host should apologize to him. 
A lengthy search was made for the host, 
but he was out in the country shooting 
snipe, and moreover did not want to have 
anything to do with the case. The bell- 
boy was not employed by him but by the 
head waiter. The head waiter was respon- 
sible for him. 

Pittigrilli then demanded that the boy 
be dismissed at once. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the head waiter 
and bowed. 

But little Stebbi was at home, and it 
was his day off. He was not aware that 
anything in particular had happened. A 
foreigner had only given him one on the 
jaw, he had retaliated and put the for- 
eigner down. To be sure the rascal had 
been in uniform, so what, Stebbi had also 
been in uniform. He could not imagine 
that the fellow would bear him any 
grudge because he had put him down. 
Stebbi had often been put down himself 
and had never borne a grudge against any- 
body for that. When two people fight, 
nothing is more natural than that one 
should be down and the other on top. 
That is just as it should be. No, nothing 
had happened. He had forgotten all about 
it by evening. 

Next morning the weather was good, 
and the Fascists flew away in their uni- 
forms and never came back to Iceland 
again. And Stefan Jonsson came to his 
work in the morning and put on his uni- 
form with his cap atilt, Everything was 
as usual in the hotel, and nothing had 
happened. If anyone had told him that 
the Italian air fleet had suffered a defeat 
in Reykjavik the day before, he would 
not have understood at all. But one thing 

(Continued on page 279) 





The Art of Juho Rissanen 


By Chara STOCKER 


Europe who are enriching Amer- Finland, he had been spending the win- 


AE the distinguished artists of unable to return. Though a native of 


ican art life is Juho Rissanen, who ters in the south of Europe and, when 
came here three years ago, and has been he came here, sought in Miami a climate 


The Old Blind Woman, 1899 
In the Athenaeum, Helsinki 


similar to that which 
he was used to. He 
has been absorbing 
the American scene 
and experimenting 
with a new technique 
to express the trop- 
ical nature of south- 
ern Florida. The 
products of his first 
winter there were ex- 
hibited in New York 
in 1940. 

Juho Rissanen was 
born in Kuopio, Fin- 
land, seventy years 
ago. During his child- 
hood several serious 
accidents followed by 
long periods of illness 
prevented him from 
going to school, and 
he later had to teach 
himself to read and 
write. After the trag- 
ic death of his father, 
the half grown boy 
had to make a living 


by working at any- 
thing he could find to 


do. He was cowherd, 


errand boy, shoe- 
maker’s apprentice, 
lamplighter’s assist- 
ant, and farm hand. 
Later he wandered 
through Finland as 
an itinerant painter. 
That his sense of hu- 
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Childhood Memories, 1902-3 
In the Budapest Art Museum 


Man Warming His Feet, 1936 Young Girl Lighting a Fire, 1939 
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Music. Decorative Panel in a Copenhagen Mansion, 1923 





THE ART OF 


A Little Girl of Brittany, 1913 


mor did not desert him during this 
trying time is shown by a story that is 
related of him. He passed a barn badly 
in need of paint and offered his services 
to the owner. “How do I know if you 
can do it?” said the farmer and walked 
away. Upon his’ return he noticed what 
seemed to be his hat hanging from a peg on 
the barn wall. He reached out to take it, but 
got his hand well smeared with wet paint 


—it was a painted hat. On his wanderings 


the young painter, now twenty years old, 
reached Helsinki, where for the first 


time he came in contact with the world of 
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art. But the untutored 
youth could not find 
any teacher who cared 
to bother with him. 
After a time of heart- 
rending struggles he 
met the great Finnish 
painter Albert Edel- 
felt, who must have 
seen promise in him, 
for from that time on 
he became young Ris- 
sanen’s guide and 
master. He also stud- 
ied for a time in St. 
Petersburg under the 
Russian artist Repine. 

The 
country lad was en- 
dowed with such vital- 
ity and capacity for 
hard work that after 
six years of study he 
had created his two 
masterpieces, The 
Fortune Teller and 
The Old Blind Wom- 
an, which established 
his position as an artist 
of great originality © 
and power. They 
were exhibited at the 
Paris Exposition in 
1900, where they won a gold medal, and 
are now in the Athenaeum at Helsinki. 
The Fortune Teller is a group picture 
which shows much skill in the compo- 
sition. The Old Blind Woman is a single 
figure which tells its story with sincerity 
and. simplicity. Not having yet learned 
the technique of oils, the young artist exe- 


stout-hearted 


cuted these vigorous conceptions in water 
color. 

Though deeply attached to his native 
soil, Juho Rissanen felt the lure of the 
South, and after the success of his first 
two paintings he was able to satisfy his 
longing to acquaint himself with the art 
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of other countries, especially that of 
Italy. 

During the second decade of his career, 
Rissanen painted monumental canvases 
in which critics see the influence of 
Quattrocento art. 

For many years before his arrival in 
the United States Rissanen’s one-man 
exhibitions were important events in Con- 
tinental art circles. His pictures were 
bought for museums in France, Hungary, 
Russia, Denmark, and Sweden, and his 
canvases, his murals, and stained glass 
windows were seen in private collections 
and public buildings as well as art gal- 
leries in the principal cities of Finland. 

Among the appreciations of his work 
penned by Continental art critics, we 
aguote from Maurice. Rivoire writing in 
U’Eclaireur de Nice: “Uniting exquisite 
naiveté, uncompromising truth, and a 
striking realism, Rissanen remains the 


perfect instrument of a concise modelling 
and a simplicity of style which give to his 
work an indescribable effect.” And of 
the artist's personality the same critic 
writes: “It is with deep emotion that I 
speak of this artist, whose work is so 
prolific, whose inspiration is so pure, and 
whose life itself is a magnificent lesson.” 

It is this invincible courage which now 
sustains Juho Rissanen. Having left be- 
hind his works, his income, his friends, 
and his position in the European art 
world, cut off from communication with 
his own country, at the age of sev- 
enty he is rebuilding his life in America. 
That he has already won appreciation 
here is shown by the fact that his paint- 
ing The Dancers was recently purchased 
for the Norton Gallery in Palm Beach 
and unveiled on the artist’s seventieth 
birthday. 


The Dancers, 1939 
In the Museum at Palm Beach 
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ALL Swepen UNITED 
on June 16 in celebrat- 
ing the eighty-fifth 
birthday of King Gus- 
taf. Throughout the 
land the observance 
was opened with the 
ringing of church bells, 
DEN while in Stockholm 
SWE hundreds of thousands 
of persons gathered. These included the 
governors of all the provinces and all the 
bishops, as well as many school children 
from distant parts of the country who had 
saved their pennies for two years to make 
the trip. The King drove through the 
streets of Stockholm in an open carriage 
drawn by four horses, while his subjects 
and visitors lined the streets and cheered. 
Buildings were decorated with the Swed- 
ish flag and the King’s monogram. In the 
courtyard of the royal palace ten thou- 
sand persons assembled in addition to 
deputations from three hundred organiza- 
tions. Prime Minister Per Albin Hansson 
and other government officials greeted the 
King, while massed choruses sang the 
national anthem. In the afternoon the 
King received messages from the com- 
munities of Ystad and Haparanda, the 
extreme southern and northernmost towns 
in Sweden. The messages had been car- 
ried by relays of seven hundred couriers 
on. foot. 

Speaking in the palace courtyard, King 
Gustaf revealed that “on several occa- 
sions I have thought it my imperative 
duty to try, through personal interven- 
tion, to help my country out of the diffi- 
culties of the moment. Through the grace 
of God and with the help of my co-work- 
ers, our intervention has so far succeeded. 
However, the danger is not over... . It 
is not easy for me, in my old age and 
under the present difficult political and 
world conditions, to steer the right course 
while trying to preserve the peace and the 


freedom of our beloved Fatherland. | 
want to state publicly that my Govern- 
ment and I have been in complete unity 
on what has been done, and on what could 
not or ought not be done. It is my con- 
viction that under ordinary normal condi- 
tions, a constitutional King ought not to 
act as a leader in one direction or the 
other except in rare cases. .. . I hope that 
the confidence which has been placed in 
me by my Swedish people, and which is so 
valued by me, shall not be put to shame. 
My motto, ‘With the people for the Fa- 
therland,’ has always guided my actions. 
If we, all of us, remain united, the end 
will be a happy one. I am convinced that 
with help from you all we shall ride out 
the storm with honor. God grant it!” 

The Swedish press was filled with trib- 
utes. “There is but one opinion in Sweden 
—that King Gustaf’s personality has been 
the unifying factor, both during the dec- 
ades when political and social democracy 
gained its present position in Swedish 
society and also during the present trying 
times,” said Social-Demokraten. 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SWEDISH 
Government on August 5 that transporta- 
tion of German soldiers across Sweden 
would cease August 20 and of war mate- 
rials August 15 had long been expected by 
those familiar with trends in Sweden. It 
is a sign at the same time that Sweden 
now feels strong enough to defy Germany 
and that an Allied invasion of Norway is 
expected. Immediately after the invasion 
Germany asked permission to transport 
troops across Sweden to Norway, but was 
refused. After actual fighting had ceased 
in Norway, permission was granted with 
certain restrictions. There is no doubt 
that, with all the careful Swedish inspec- 
tion, the Germans managed to abuse the 
privilege as they did the privilege of 
courier planes. 

Feeling against the traffic has grown in 
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Sweden until it had reached the point of 
spontaneous combustion. The press of all 
parties has been outspoken in condemna- 
tion. Prime Minister Per Albin Hansson, 
some time ago, replied to the protests that 
it was one of the burdens the war imposed 
upon the Swedish people. There will be 
great rejoicing that the burden can now 
be cast off. Aftontidningen commented that 
any reprisals the Germans might visit on 
them would be “an easier burden” than a 
continuation of the transit traffic. 

Foreign Minister Trygve Lie, speaking 
for the Norwegian Government in Exile, 
expressed great satisfaction in the re- 
moval of the chief bar to friendly under- 
standing between the two kindred and 
neighboring peoples. At the same time he 
welcomed Baron Beck-Friis who has now 
been accredited to the court of King 
Haakon in London. Baron Beck-Friis was 
Swedish Minister to Norway before the 
invasion. 


THE SEVENTEENTH OF May, Norway’s 


independence day, was celebrated 
throughout Sweden with special observ- 
ances that began on Sunday, May 16, and 
concluded with a capacity gathering in 
the Great Concert Hall in Stockholm, 
when the speakers predicted the speedy 
return of Norway to the family of nations 
as a free and independent State. While 
all national observances of the day were 
banned inside Norway, Sweden honored 
her brother nation with displays of the 
Norwegian flag in the streets of all towns 
and cities; with street collections for the 
Swedish Norway Relief Fund; with pub- 
lic gatherings in Stockholm’s parks and 
places of assemblage; with processions of 
Norwegian children and students carry- 
ing Norwegian flags, not only in Stock- 
holm but also in Uppsala where there are 
many Norwegian students at the Univer- 
sity. A special performance of Per Gynt 
was given by the Royal Opera in the 
capital, and in more than 340 communities 
all over Sweden, even in small places 
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where the Seventeenth of May had never 
been observed before, special committees 
were in charge of the programs. 

Addressing a crowd of forty thousand 
persons at Skansen, in Stockholm, on 
Sunday, May 16, Prince Wilhelm said in 
part: “Sweden has a debt to pay, caused 
by circumstances which we, being in a 
difficult position, were not quite able to 
master. This debt increases every day as 
long as we gain temporal values at the 
expense of moral ones. It can never be 
paid through humanitarian aid, however 
great, but it can at least be made to 
appear easier to carry if we do everything 
we can to ameliorate the sufferings on the 
other side of the border. . . . It cuts like 
a knife when we think of the unspeakable 
distress and inhuman sufferings forced 
upon our neighbors. Our privileged posi- 
tion entails obligations. We don’t know 
how long this position will last, and we 
must be prepared for some unpleasant 
surprises. But while we enjoy the blessings 
of peace, it remains our duty to plead 
humanity’s cause.” 

Thousands of persons attended the 
Norway meeting in the Concert Hall. 
Nils Ahnlund, professor of history at the 
University of Stockholm, was the princi- 
pal speaker. Others included Yngve Lars- 
son of the Stockholm City Council, and 
Minister Jens Bull, Norwegian Chargé 
d’Affaires in Stockholm. Minister Bull 
read greetings from King Haakon VII, in 
London. A special greeting was sent by 
the King to Norwegian children in which 
he expressed the hope that he would soon 
be able to receive them, as in previous 
years, at the Royal Palace in Oslo. 

“In the North today the Seventeenth of 
May is celebrated freely and openly only 
in Sweden, where a greater number of 
Norwegians are now gathered than at any 
time in Sweden’s history,” said Professor 
Ahnlund in part. “This year the anniver- 
sary is observed in the growing certainty 
that the hour approaches when freedom 
shall return to Norway, and when the 
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Seventeenth of May again shall become 
what it used to be. The tragedy of Nor- 
way, more than anything else, has taught 
us Swedes how great an abyss divides us 
from the New Order Europe, and the 
absolute incompatibility between our 
North and the Europe of guns and pris- 
ons. The time has come to declare openly 
that the neutral—but armed—Swedish 
people, thanks to the fighting—but un- 
armed—Norwegian people has been en- 
abled to see clearly what really is at stake. 
The fight for Norway’s honor is not yet 
ended, and increased oppression may be 
expected, but the end is certain, never- 
theless. The issue, in reality, has long 
been decided. Only fools can count on 
more than one result of this struggle.” 
The speaker was constantly interrupted 
by loud and continued. applause from the 
audience, among whom were Prince Carl 
and Prince Eugen. 


THe SwepisH Air Force has two new 


acquisitions—the J22 Fighter and the 


B18 Medium Bomber, both entirely 
Swedish built. They were publicly dem- 
onstrated on May 20 at Barkaby Military 
Airfield near Stockholm to members of 
the Riksdag and invited guests. The J22 
Fighter is a one-man, midwing monoplane, 
powered by a Star engine, the effect of 
which, coupled with the plane’s aéro- 
dynamic qualities and extreme streamlin- 
ing, gives -high speed and satisfactory 
maneuverability, especially on turns. The 
plane is also easy to land. The J22 was 
designed by Flight Engineer Bo Lund- 
berg and production is distributed among 
many small factories, providing protec- 
tion for manufacture in the event of air 
raids. Mass production of the J22 was 
started two and a half years after it was 
constructed. 

The B18 Medium Bomber is the first 
twin-motor airplane ever built in Sweden, 
and is produced by the Svenska Aeroplan 
A.B. It has a V-shaped stabilizer with 
double fins and carries a small bulge, or 
blister, under the nose. The pilot’s cabin 
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is mounted unsymmetrically on the left 
side. The crew of three all sit in the same 
cabin, facilitating cooperation while in 
flight. Armament consists of both fixed 
and movable machine guns, while vital 
parts of the plane are armor-plated. The 
fuel tanks are self-sealing, and the bomb 
release is arranged so that the ship may 
also be used as a dive-bomber. The B18 
likewise carries full photographic equip- 
ment. 


Tue Mine Cruiser Alvsnabben was 
recently completed at the Eriksberg Yard 
in Gothenburg five and a half months after 
its keel was laid. This is a record for 
Swedish shipyards, the more so in view 
of the fact that plans for the ship had 
not been completed when construction was 
started. The ship is 4,200 gross tons. It 
has a battery of four six-inch guns, a 
great number of anti-aircraft guns, four 
depth charge projectors, and space for 
numerous mines. 

Another new submarine, the fifth of a 
type designed for use in Swedish coastal 
waters, was launched in July by the 


Kockum Yard in Malmo. 


Tue Sare Conpuct Supping traffic 
through which Sweden receives vitally . 
needed imports and under which she has 
maintained a limited overseas trade, was 
resumed in May after having been sus- 
pended since January of this year. Sev- 
eral months of negotiations resulted in 
agreements being reached with the United 
States, Great Britain, and Germany. Gen- 
eral satisfaction was expressed in Sweden 
at the announcement, although the Swed- 
ish press warned against over-optimism 
as to the duration of the agreement. Dur- 
ing spring and summer, however, a num- 
ber of Swedish ships arrived in Gothen- 
burg bringing valuable cargoes of food- 
stuffs, oil, fodder cakes, etc., to Sweden. 

Sweden’s food situation was consider- 
ably better this spring than one year ago. 
This is due to several favorable circum- 
stances, including a mild winter and an 
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early spring. Losses through winter 
storage of root crops decreased. Winter 
fishing was good, and a considerable sup- 
ply of vegetables appeared in the markets 
due to the early spring. Favorable weather 
also eased the fodder situation, resulting 
in increased production of meat, pork, 
eggs, and milk. 


A Metnop Usine Exvecrricity to pro- 
duce malleable-iron directly from the ore 
without first making pig iron was per- 
fected recently by a Swedish scientist 
after ten years of experiments. Consider- 
able saving both of fuel and power is 
attributed to the process. Professor Mar- 
tin Wiberg of the Royal College of Tech- 
nology in Stockholm is the man credited 
with perfecting the process, according to 
an announcement made before the Swed- 
ish Iron Masters’ Association by Einar 
Ameen, a director of the Séderfors Iron 
Works. It was in the Séderfors plant that 
Professor Wiberg conducted his experi- 
ments. % 


Tue Drive ror Contrisutions to the 
Save the Children Fund, in behalf of the 
destitute children in Europe, had raised 
1,200,000 kronor in Sweden at the begin- 
ning of June. The sum of 250,000 kronor 
also was contributed by Swedish radio 
listeners. Of almost 1,000,000 kronor 
already distributed, the largest sums were 
sent to children in France, Norway, Po- 
land, Finland, Belgium, and Greece, as 
well as to Jewish children. Distribution 
of this aid in the non-Scandinavian coun- 
tries has been made through the Inter- 
national Red Cross, or similarly recog- 
nized and reliable organizations. 


ViLtHELM Mosenrg, author of the Swed- 
ish best seller Ride this Night! Recently 
told the Social-Demokraten of Stockholm 
that the Library of Congress in Washing- 
ton wanted to purchase the original man- 
uscript of the book. Since he had agreed 
to sell it for the benefit of Norway relief, 
Mr. Moberg said he was planning to send 


instead the manuscript of the play of the 
same name to the United States. 

John Steinbeck, author of The Moon 
Is Down, the outstanding success of the 
Stockholm theater season, plans to visit 
Sweden in the early fall to write a series 
of articles about the Swedish people and 
their war-time life. Interviewed in Lon- 
don by the correspondent of Svenska 
Dagbladet, Mr. Steinbeck said -his inter- 
est stemmed from a visit to Sweden in 
1936, and that it had been renewed by 
the success of his play. The Moon Is 
Down opened in Stockholm on March 17 
and is now touring the Swedish prov- 
inces. 

Wendell L. Willkie’s book, One World, 
quickly became a best seller in Sweden 
after having been available for only a 
few weeks. All Swedish newspapers gave 
it lengthy reviews prominently displayed. 


“Danes STAND TO FOR 
Zero” is the title of a 
pamphlet published a 
short time ago by the 
Danish Council in Lon- 
don. The author is Eric 
Dancy, former corres- 
pondent from Scandi- 
DENMA!“k navia of the News 
Chronicle, and his ma- 
terial has been obtained from a leader of 
Danish resistance who lately escaped 
from Denmark. His name cannot be re- 
vealed, but he is vouched for by Christmas 
Moller, who has written the Foreword to 
the pamphlet. 

Mr. Dancy begins his account with the 
words of Hamlet, ““Denmark’s a prison,’ 
and goes on. ‘Some three or four thousand 
Danes are in Danish prisons. Some hun- 
dreds more are ‘on the run.’ Some thou- 
sands, many more thousands, are organ- 
ized in an underground army of resisters, 
striking blows here and there at the 
Germans, in factory and shipyard and at 
their communications, standing to to strike 
a strategic blow at them when the clock 
strikes zero. “Thus is doomsday near. ” 
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The author gives an account of condi- 
tions in Denmark and of the work that is 
being done there as in all the German- 
occupied countries of Europe. He tells 
how resistance is rising, and preparations 
are being made, and the underground is 
being organized, so that the Danish peo- 
ple will not be caught napping when the 
hour of liberation is at hand. 

“The suppression of news at the time 
of the invasion gave rise to the wildest 
imaginings about what was happening in 
Denmark itself—especially when it be- 
came known that the German press at 
home was misrepresenting grossly the 
facts about how the German soldiery had 
been received. The German press and 
newsreels actually used old photographs 
and films of enthusiastic Danish crowds 
to pretend that that was how German 
troops had been greeted, while they 
marched in with flags unfurled and bands 
in full blast. The reaction to these Ger- 
man accounts was correspondingly exag- 
gerated. The population believed for some 
days that thousands had been slain on 
the frontier. ... 

“It was over the frontier battle that 
the first secret Danish activity began. It 
began with a few carefully chosen Danish 
subjects receiving by post a number of 
small, pale blue envelopes, without a 
sender’s address. The envelopes con- 
tained an actual account of the frontier 
battle, with the names of the fallen and 
the number of Danish dead. Recipients 
were asked to make ten carbon copies of 
the account and to post them to their 
friends. Then photographs went. into se- 
cret circulation,:of smashed German ve- 
hicles, German soldiers slain in battle, 
and of one single Danish traitor in a 
Danish Nazi uniform acting as guide to 
German troops in North Slesvig.” 


“From THE TIME oF THE Batt Le of 
Britain,” the author continues, ‘chain let- 
ters were not enough, though they had 
been of invaluable pioneer service in actu- 
ally preventing German incursion into 


Danish political life. The first illegal 
press venture was a newsletter which ap- 
peared fortnightly. It was astonishingly 
up-to-date and well informed. It actually 
reported, sometimes on the very day they 
had taken place, secret meetings at the 
Foreign Office and cabinet meetings. 
Sometimes general war news was given 
as well, from the B.B.C. or American 
wireless stations. Poems also appeared in 
this newsletter. 

“Students of Copenhagen University 
had a hand in its production. It was the 
first students’ venture, and they were des- 
tined thereafter to play a very important 
réle in the underground front. Among 
the most active were the medical students, 
and it is noteworthy of Danish resistance 
that one of its most important channels 
is the medical profession. Several even of 
Denmark’s leading specialists are now 
being hunted by the Germans, and some 
have been arrested. 

“The first regular Danish underground 
newspaper, De frie Danske (The free 
Danes) appeared in the spring of 1941, 
and it was over its publication that Dan- 
ish activists and German and Danish 
Nazis came for the first time to serious 
grips. The Nazis threw in every resource 
of cunning to discover the organization 
behind it. The organization became 
known as the Valby Group. Valby is a 
suburb of Copenhagen, and it was there 
that the Group met. Nearly every one of 
the original Valby Group is now in prison. 
But the hydra has grown other heads. The 
Valby Group consisted of ten young 
handicraftsmen. Its capital was a type- 
writer. One evening it decided on a bolder 
venture. It was a matter of money and a 
duplicating machine. They worked out 
that they had enough money between 
them to start things off... .” 

At first the Germans did nothing about 
it, but gradually they came to realize 
that De frie Danske was only a part of 
a great organization which had other pur- 
poses than merely to voice an opinion 
against them. Ordinarily they had no 
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respect for the Danish Nazis, but here 
was an occasion when they could use 
them. Two were selected and specially 
trained in espionage. They were told to 
study the idiosyncrasies of style in the 
paper and then to mix with the members 
of suspected organizations and try if they 
could find similarities of phraseology. 
But the editors of De frie Danske turned 
the tables on the investigators and began 
to use their phraseology in the paper. It 
took the Germans eighteen months to 
round up the organization behind the 
paper. 

“Thirty-two were sentenced to terms 
of imprisonment,’ Mr. Dancy writes, 
“ranging between eighteen months and ten 
years. Three were deported to Germany, 
and of their fate nothing is known. Three 
of the editors succeeded in hiding them- 
selves, and continued publishing the paper 
until February of this year, when two 
of them were denounced and arrested. 
Now there is only one left. 

“It is to De frie Danske that credit is 
due for the consolidation of Danish opin- 
ion in the darkest days, while the decision 
was not yet reached in the Battle of 
Britain. It was at that time that the deci- 
sion in the battle of the Home Front was 
reached in Denmark. From that time it 
became evident that it would not be worth 
the Germans’ while to put the Danish 
Nazis in power. It was De frie Danske 
which initiated the publication of the 
blacklist of Danes who were pro-German 
or went out of their way to help the Ger- 
mans. The result of this measure was their 
boycotting.” 


Tue Danisu Lecat Press, within the 
limits imposed on it, is also waging a 
courageous struggle to keep the ‘public 
posted on the actual happenings in the 
world, in spite of strict German censor- 
ship administered through the press bu- 
reau of the Foreign Office. After the elec- 
tions to the Rigsdag last March the 
editors of the Copenhagen newspapers 
were summoned to a meeting with the 
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Prime Minister. Mr. Scavenius informed 
the gentlemen of the press that it would 
be of importance in furthering Danish- 
German relations if the Danish press 
would confirm the German interpretation 
of the elections, namely that the outcome 
was a recognition of the policy the Gov- 
ernment had followed in its relations with 
Germany—that, in other words, it was a 
vote of confidence in Mr. Scavenius. It 
would, he said, please the German Gov- 
ernor in Denmark, Dr. Werner Best, to 
see this conception of the election results 
in the Danish papers. But not one of the 
editors present would lend himself to this. 
The election had not been political. It had 
been a national election for or against 
democracy—and it had been a tremendous 
victory for the Danish people. 

Day by day the schism between the 
Government and the people is growing 
wider. While the members of the Govern- 
ment, under orders from Dr. Werner 
Best and the military commander, Gen- 
eral Hannecken, are pleading with the 
people not to commit sabotage against 
the German forces, the people are resist- 
ing more and more, and the sabotage is 
becoming more and more highly organ- 
ized. 


A Proressor or THEOLOGY at the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, Dr. Hal Koch, 
who during the occupation has become 
one of the foremost leaders of Danish 
youth, especially of the students, wrote an 
article in Lederbladet in which he defined 
the difference between the tasks confront- 
ing members of the Government—accord- 
ing to their own conception—and the tasks 
confronting the people. The article was 
suppressed by the German censor, but we 
are able to quote it in part. He wrote: “It 
is for the Government to see to it that 
the country gets through its difficulties 
within the framework stipulated by the 
Rigsdag. It must find ways and means— 
it does not have to be concerned about 
finding the truth. But it is our duty to see 
to it that truth and right shall not perish. 
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We have but one responsibility: to speak 
cut—to speak of right, liberty, and hu- 
manity, whether it gets us anywhere or 
not, even if our cause should already 
have been lost. If we speak in such a 
manner that the politicians have to sup- 
press our papers or forbid our meetings 
—then they will have to do so. That is 
for them to decide, and is not our business. 
But we will continue to speak for right, 
liberty, and humanity. That is our busi- 
ness.” 

While Hal Koch, the author Kaj Munk, 
and many with them continue their work 
openly and thus strengthen the unity 
among the people, a great many others 
have “‘gone underground” as editors and 
contributors of the underground press or 
as active saboteurs. It is reported from 
Copenhagen that the illegal press has 
held a convention in the city, and that this 
press now has a circulation of more than 
120,000 copies. De frie Danske instituted 
a contest in which the winner will be re- 
warded with a trip to London on the first 
plane to leave Copenhagen after the war. 


Proressor Mocens Foe, who was 
forced to go into hiding last winter, is 
now one of the editors of Frit Danmark 
in London. He has published an open 
letter to his students, asking them to for- 
give him for having deserted his classes 
in neurology, and explaining his present 
position. ““Why did we have to shoulder 
this task? Because we saw that prac- 
tically every one in Denmark, of those 
who are taking part in politics for a 
living, bowed his head before the storm 
and kept quiet. We felt that it was un- 
worthy for a people not to give expression 
to its real feelings. We knew that the 
pliant defense which the Government was 
carrying on was weakening our national 
resistance. Slowly but surely our im- 
inunity against the Nazi germ was being 
broken down. And last but not least, the 
Government’s submission and concessions 
to Germany were endangering the future 
of our country. Would the people of 
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South Jutland, who were reunited with 
Denmark after the last war, have reached 
their goal if they had not carried on their 
fight for fifty years? The situation in 
Denmark today is the same.” 


In Orper To Suppress the growing 
sabotage, which in several cases has taken 
the form of a veritable guerilla warfare, 
the government has been compelled to 
expand the police force and to establish 
special anti-sabotage police at the various 
factories, especially those working for the 
Germans. The men have been armed with 
pistols, rifles, and sub-machine guns, and 
Minister of Justice Thune Jacobsen— 
whose admiration for the Germans is said 
to be dwindling on closer acquaintance— 
stated in the Rigsdag that more arms and 
ammunition were needed. The number of 
police has reached an all time high of 
8,021 as against 3,205 in 1938. The min- 
ister said that, inasmuch as there were no 
weapons to be bought, it might become 
necessary to confiscate those in the pos- 
session of the civil population. 

Danish saboteurs are being trained in 
secret, as are also the many young men 
who will help the armed forces of the 
United Nations when the long-awaited 
invasion comes off. The Danish people 
stand behind them, and this may be the’ 
reason why the police authorities have 
great difficulty in recruiting men for anti- 
sabotage work, in spite of the fact that 
Denmark at present has a large number of 
unemployed who sorely need the money 
offered for this service. 


Tue Danis Recori-Riret Syndicate’s 
plant in the Copenhagen Free Port has 
been seriously damaged if not destroyed 
by unknown saboteurs. The power station 
and the great assembling hall were blown 
up with high explosives. The plant is the 
greatest war industry in Denmark and 
has been supplying the Germans with 
light machine guns. It employed between 
1,500 and 2,000 men and was said to be 
heavily guarded. 
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There are also the so-called Para-Danes 
who land in Denmark by night, make their 
contacts, and execute well prepared acts 
of sabotage. Shortly after the destruction 
of the Recoil-Rifel plant, the shipyards 
at Svendborg on the island of Fiinen 
were swept by a violent fire. Stores and 
buildings burned down, and the damage is 
estimated at two million kroner. 


THe Germans Have Been Harp 
pressed for trained officers and men to 
hold their various fronts, in Russia, in the 
south, and on the western coast. Last June 
the German authorities made a demand of 
the Danish Government that the Army 
law should be amended in such a way as 
to allow Danish officers to volunteer their 
services in the German Wehrmacht. The 
proposition was supported by the three 
pro-German members of the Cabinet, 
Gunnar Larsen, Thune Jacobsen, and the 
Prime Minister himself. The other mem- 
bers opposed it. After some discussion 
they came to the conclusion, however, that 
it was not likely that any Danish officer 
would wish to join the German forces. So 
it- was arranged that certain exemptions 
could be made by which the officers would 
get a free hand. So far the results have 
been very meager. Only three Danish offi- 
cers are known to have offered their serv- 
ices to the Germans. 


Tue German Occupation Troops have 
been increased during the last months and 
seem to be suffering from acute attacks 
of invasion fever. It is reported that the 
western coast from the Skaw to the Ger- 
man border has been mined. In several 
places along the coast civilians have been 
evacuated. At Esbjerg the public park 
has been declared forbidden ground, and 
the Germans are pressing Danish workers 
to dig trenches and build fortifications. 
It is further reported that the northern 
coasts of Fiinen and Sjelland have been 
fortified and that the coastline along the 
Sound from Elsinore to Copenhagen is 
closed to civilians. Many people have been 
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killed by exploding land mines in the 
coastal areas in the last few months. 

The German soldiers are getting more 
and more jittery, partly due to the hostile 
attitude of the Danes and probably partly 
due to the bad news from the fronts 
which, in spite of censorship, reach their 
ears. In the early days of July Danes 
fought armed Danish Nazis and German 
soldiers and sailors with their bare fists. 
The fighting began in Copenhagen and 
lasted four days. Similar fights broke out 
in Aarhus, Esbjerg, and Odense. The 
occasion was the celebration of Fredericia 
Day, July 6, the anniversary of the 
Danish victory over the Germans at 
Fredericia in 1849. Swedish diplomatic 
quarters attach considerable importance 
to the demonstrations as marking a desire 
on the part of the Danes to oppose the 
Germans openly. 


GeNeRAL Cuares H. 

BoNESTEEL, command- 

er in chief of the Amer- 

ican forces in Iceland, 

is now back in the 

United States. His suc- 

cessor is General W. S. 

ie Key. Iceland has been 

ICELAND converted by the Amer- 

ican troops into a “‘for- 

midable fortress,”’ to use the words of the 

General himself. But besides the fortifica- 

tions General Bonesteel leaves behind him 

the friendship and respect of all Iceland- 

ers. While some regrettable incidents took 

place shortly after the arrival of the 

American troops—as was to be expected 

when they came into unfamiliar surround- 

ings where an unknown language was 

spoken—no such incidents have occurred 
lately. 

After his visit to Iceland in July, Sec- 
retary of War Henry L. Stimson ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the friendly 
attitude of the Icelanders towards the 
American troops. This is principally due 
to the leadership of General Bonesteel. 
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All Icelanders regret the departure of a 
great American gentleman, and wish him 
well. 


Tue MEANNESs OF THE Nazi mind was 
again demonstrated to the Icelanders last 
June, when German planes bombed and 
machine-gunned small coastal vessels and 
even fishing smacks close to land. While 
the fishing smacks were from the Faeroe 
Isles, the Icelandic vessel was a passenger 
boat. Two of the crew were killed and two 
severely wounded. The ship sprang a leak 
and had to be abandoned. 

It was nearly a year since an Icelandic 
ship had been sunk by the Germans. Be- 
fore that time Iceland suffered greatly at 
their hands and, although neutral, lost 
proportionately more men in the war than 
the principal belligerents. Her loss of 1.5 
per thousand inhabitants is as much as 
if the United States had lost 200,000 
killed or drowned. 


PuBLISHING IN IcELAND has increased 
greatly since the Icelanders have been 
unable to get their book supply from 
Scandinavia as before the war. In 1942 
there were 150 books published, apart 
from periodical literature, publications of 
book societies, and school books. Of these 
58 were translations, but 92 were original 
Icelandic works, including 14 books of 
poetry, 14 novels and short stories, 10 
works on Icelandic history, culture, and 
literature, 10 on folk lore, humor, and 
miscellaneous. A critic estimated that in 
1942 books had been sold for at least 150 
crowns, or $23, per family. Foreign books 
are not counted in this estimate, as it is 
considered that they have probably for 
the most part been sold to the troops. 

All agree that the most important of 
the new books is Professor Sigurdur Nor- 
dal’s Islenzk menning (The Culture of 
Iceland). Only the first volume of three 
has appeared. This deals with the cultural 
inheritance Icelanders brought with them 
from Norway and in part also from the 


British Isles, and tells how it developed — 
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in Iceland up to the year 1264; how a 
democratic parliament, the Althing, came 
into being, and how trial by jury was 
introduced at a time when the rest of the 
civilized world was steeped in darkest 
feudalism, but especially it tells about the 
literature. 

Even the scholarly works of Professor 
Nordal are read and enjoyed by all, for 
he combines originality of thought with a 
smooth and easy style. This work, which 
is probably his life-work, is packed with 
information, and new light is thrown on 
a multitude of familiar facts. At the same 
time it is very readable, and the 6,000 
copies printed are nearly sold out. The 
two remaining volumes eagerly 
awaited. 


are 


JOHANNES Gunnarsson D.D. has been 
consecrated Bishop of Iceland in St. Pat- 
rick’s Church in Washington, Archbishop 
Gicognani officiating. The new bishop, 
who is only forty-six years old, comes of 
a well-known Icelandic family. He is the 
second Roman Catholic bishop of Ice- 
land since Lutheranism was established 
as the State church in 1550. 


Tue WeaTuHer has been unusually un- 
pleasant in Iceland, as in other parts of 
Europe. Following a winter of high winds" 
and much snow, came a very cold spring, 
and it was expected that the haymaking 
would be from two to four weeks later than 
usual. As the summer of 1942 was also 
eold, it seems likely that the products of 
agriculture will be appreciably less than 
the average, and that the prices will be 
high. There is considerable inflation in 
Iceland; the index had risen to 272, tak- 
ing the prices of 1939 as 100, but has 
been forced down to 246 by subsidizing 
farm products and putting a ceiling on 
other prices. 

The fisheries have also suffered from 
bad weather, and though prices have been 
high, several fishing boats have shown a 
loss owing to the excessively high cost of 
operation. 
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At THE BEGINNING OF 
the fourth year of 
Norway’s occupation 
by the German enemy, 
it appears from calcu- 
lations made by Nor- 
wegian economic ex- 
perts that the cost to 
Norway of the first 
three years of the occu- 
pation has amounted to approximately 
nine billion kroner or about two-thirds 
of the national wealth. The calculations 
are based upon the pre-war estimated 
national income of four billion kroner 
annually. 

The funds of the Bank of Norway 
taken by the Germans during that period 
amount to 6.6 billion kroner. In addition 
to this comes the depressing fact that the 
national debt which, immediately prior 
to the invasion, amounted to 1.5 billion 
kroner, has increased to close to four 
billions. The annual reports of three of 
Norway’s largest banks show clearly that 
the banks have been obliged to serve as 
fiscal agents for the occupying authorities. 

Patriotic Norwegians date the enemy 
occupation, not from the invasion in the 
early morning hours of April 9, 1940, but 
from June 7 of that year when the King 
and the lawful Government left the coun- 
try..after sixty-two days of warfare 
against the invading enemy. It was with 
a heavy heart that King Haakon and the 
members of the Government left the coun- 
try and set out for England. The heroic 
fighters of the Norwegian army and navy, 
actually but a fraction of Norway’s total 
military and naval strength, were forced 
by overwhelming enemy numbers and 
fighting equipment temporarily to lay 
down their arms. 

But since that day the Norwegian 
people on the home front have carried on 
an ever growing struggle of resistance, 
without weapons, but with a determina- 
tion born of patriotic fervor to fight on 
by every means at their command for the 
liberation of the fatherland from German 


oppression. The patriotic underground 
movement in the homeland during the 
three years has acquired remarkable 
strength, despite the brutal efforts of the 
Gestapo to destroy loyalist resistance. 
While the weaponless struggle has been 
proceeding in Norway, the King and the 
Norwegian Government in Exile in Lon- 
don have built up a new army, navy, and 
air corps outside of the country. Thus 
Norway fights on in complete cooperation 
with the armed forces of all the United 
Nations on land, at sea, and in the air 
against the common enemy. 

Norway is at war and will continue to 
fight until complete victory is achieved 
and the homeland is liberated and 
cleansed of all enemies and traitors. 


Durine THE THREE YEars of the occu- 
pation many bloody sacrifices have been 
made, but the home front has never been 
broken, a fact which proves that, while 
occupied by large enemy forces, Norway 
has not been conquered, as is sometimes 
mistakenly asserted. The mind and soul 
of the Norwegian people are still free. 

The enemy has spared no effort in an 
attempt to pollute the Norwegian mind 
with the false doctrines of the Nazis. 
They have tried it on the leaders of the 
established Church; they have tried it on 
the school teachers, on the University 
professors, on the judges and the legal 
profession, and even on little children. 
The attempt has failed miserably. With 
Norwegians democracy is a way of life, 
to the historic development of which 
Norway has contributed her share; the 
spirit of the people rejects the Nazi doc- 
trines with horror. : 

Looking over the record of the three 
years since the enemy occupation began, 
we find that the occupying authorities 
have executed 171 patriots. In addition 
to this at least 70 Norwegians have died 
as a result of cruel and inhuman treat- 
ment either in concentration camps in 
Norway or Germany or in German pris- 
ons. Most of these deaths occurred in the 
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period between January 1, 1942, and 
May 31, 1943. The names of all these 
patriots are recorded in the archives of 
the Norwegian Government in Exile in 
London. In addition to this it is known 
that many patriots have died in Norway 
as a direct result of German mistreatment 
and torture. Others have been shot while 
attempting to escape over the border, 
while still others have been killed by 
German bombs or shot trying to escape 
from the country in small boats; others 
were shot by German sentries without 
warning. 

Approximately 12,000 Norwegians are 
locked up in concentration camps in Nor- 
way and about 1,500 are in concentration 
camps and prisons in Germany or doing 
forced labor in the enemy country. The 
number of prisoners, including hostages 
and political prisoners, at present. con- 
fined in the notorious concentration ¢amp 
at Grini near Oslo is about 2,400. 

On top of all this misery the Norwe- 
gian people have been obliged to carry 
the burden of supporting, feeding, and 
working for the occupying force which, 
in proportion to population, is larger than 
in any other occupied country in Europe. 
On the average 200,000 German troops 
have been quartered in Norway apart 
from 100,000 German civilians, consti- 
tuting a force of foreign oppressors of 
more than 10 per cent of the entire Nor- 
wegian population. The monthly expense 
of the occupation, which Norway must 
pay, has averaged 210 million kroner or 
approximately 804 kroner a year for 
every Norwegian man, woman, and child. 
Despite all sacrifices, the sorely tried 
Norwegian people are more determined 
than ever never to yield in the war for 
liberation. 


GERMAN Fear or ALLIED INvasion of 
Norway has intensified the drive for 
mobilization of Norwegian labor power 
of all age categories, including women 
from the age of sixteen. Several thousand 
men have been sent from the southern 
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sections of the country to the far North 
to do forced labor on the construction 
of new coastal fortifications and the 
strengthening of the older forts. Many of 
these labor slaves were recruited from the 
ranks of office workers, subordinate bank 
officials, the legal profession, and retail 
clerks. 

The brutality with which the mobiliza- 
tion was conducted resulted in a strong 
protest being sent to the arch-traitor Vid- 
kun Quisling by the temporary adminis- 
tration of the established Church. The 
authors of the protest, Professor O. Hal- 
lesby and the Reverend Ludvig Hope, de- 
clared that the compulsory recruiting of 
Norwegian citizens for work on the con- 
struction of German military installations 
was a violation of international law and 
contrary to the provisions of the Hague 
Convention. 

In conclusion the protest asserted that 
the church cannot remain silent in a mat- 
ter of conscience. “God has called upon 
the church to defend society when force 
threatens men’s souls. On that ground 
we must request the Minister President 
[Quisling] to refrain from the recruiting 
of Norwegians for labor service at vari- 
ance with the conscience and sense of 
justice of the Norwegian people.” 

It was doubtless known to Professor 
Hallesby and Dr. Hope that Quisling, 
who is only a puppet, would forward the 
protest to the Germans, and this proved 
to be the case. The result was that both 
clergymen were arrested. Thereupon they 
were ordered to appear before Dr. Wag- 
ener, an official of the Reichskommissariat 
in Oslo. Their luggage was brought from 
their homes, and it was believed by their 
friends that they were to be transported 
to Germany, but the prisoner transport 
ship left without them. Dr. Wagener’s 
order had suddenly been changed. After 
a series of new hearings the two clergy- 
men were released. Later they were in- 
earcerated in the concentration camp at 
Grini. The primate of the established 
Church, Bishop Eivind Berggrav of Oslo, 
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is still confined under German military 
guard, and the Reverend Arne Fjellbu, 
Dean of Trondheim cathedral, has been 
banished together with his wife and son to 
the island of Andéya in the far north. 
Loyalist clergymen throughout the 
country continue, often under difficult 
conditions, to perform their ecclesiastical 
duties in keeping with the true faith and 
church ordinances. The devotion of the 
congregations is an inspiration in the 
struggle of the church against paganism 
and tyranny. A few Nazi clergymen have 
been installed in churches here and there, 
not infrequently men of limited education, 
but they preach mostly to empty benches. 


In THE NorweGian Emapassy in Wash- 
ington on July 20 Major General Marie 
Emile Bethouart, chief of the French 
military mission in the United States, and 
Commander Per Askim, Norwegian naval 
attaché at the Embassy, were decorated 
with Norway’s highest military distinc- 
tion, the war cross with sword. 

Presentation of the decorations were 
made in behalf of King Haakon by Wil- 
helm Morgenstierne, Ambassador of Nor- 
way in the United States. The citation 
credited the French general, who repre- 
sents General Giraud, with having ren- 
dered Norway distinguished service dur- 
ing the war in northern Norway in the 
spring of 1940. General Bethouart was at 
that time commander of the French and 
Polish forces which, in cooperation with 
Norwegian land and naval forces and 
British warships, captured the Bjerkvik 
region on May 13 and Narvik on May 
27, 1940. This was Hitler’s first defeat 
on land. 

Commander Askim was chief of all 
Norwegian naval forces in northern Nor- 
way at the time of the German attack. He 
resolutely took up the unequal struggle on 
board his flagship, the armored cruiser 
Norge, and continued to fight until his 
ship was sunk by the superior attacking 
force of the enemy. The crew of the Norge 
went down with the ship. Commander 
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Askim was rescued after several hours in 
the water. 


NorweGian Fiyina Forces cooperate 
as a rule with the British and Canadian 
flyers in their bombings of the Nazi occu- 
pied French and Belgian coasts and mili- 
tary objectives in northern France. 

Meanwhile the new Norwegian navy 
has been active. Just before midnight 
on June 4, light Norwegian warships 
made a successful attack on a big enemy 
supply ship east of Marsteinen light about 
40 miles southwest of Bergen. The supply 
ship was hit by a torpedo and sank almost 
immediately. It was escorted by a German 
minesweeper which the Norwegian gun- 
fire damaged to such an extent that it lay 
deep in the water with its funnel and 
bridge gone. It set its course for land to 
be beached. The gunfire from the enemy 
supply ship was severe, but the Norwe- 
gian force returned to its base in the 
British Isles with small damage and only 
a few men lightly wounded. 


Executions oF Patriots continue with 
unabated fury. The Germans, the self- 
styled Herrenvolk, who boast of their 
racial superiority and courage, are in 
reality weaklings individually, and are 
strong only in hordes armed with deadly 
weapons. They exhibit an almost panicky 
fear of invasion and suspect every Nor- 
wegian who shows the slightest spirit of 
independence. 

Thirteen new executions were reported 
in May in the Province of North Trénde- 
lag and the district of Ballangen in Nord- 
land Province. Three of the victims from 
Ballangen were shot secretly and their 
names suppressed. They were accused of 
attempting to escape to Sweden and of 
having helped others to escape, but no 
evidence against them has been made 
public. 

The other ten victims were from 
North Tréndelag. They were accused of 
having planned to fight on the side of 
Allied invaders and to weaken the Ger- 
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man military authority in the province. 
The Germans claimed they had discovered 
obvious intentions to carry this plan into 
effect. 

Apart from the three whose names were 
suppressed, the other victims were: Gott- 
fred Lervaag, aged 28; Arvid Knudsen, 
railroad man, 29; Henry Thingstad, 
watchmaker, 50; Gustav Bergquist, 28; 
Thorleif Dahl, office worker, 36; Egil 
Mogstad, office worker, 28; Odd Nilsen, 
28; Thorleif Olsen, printer, 28; Johan 
Floenes, streetcar conductor, 58; Peder 
Morset, school teacher arfd sexton, mar- 
ried and had two grown children. 

Immediately prior to his execution, 
Morset was brought to police headquar- 
ters in Trondheim and tortured by the 
Gestapo agents. Morset’s widow suffered 
a mental breakdown and had to be con- 
fined in an insane asylum. 


Recent DamaGe By SaBotaGeE of a 
considerable part of the big nitrate works 
at Rjukan i Telemark Province has added 
to the fear of invasion. Every effort has 
been made to apprehend the saboteurs 
without success. The Germans believe that 
British para-troops may have landed in 
the Hardanger mountain region and from 
there made their way to Rjukan, carried 
out their mission, and escaped. 

An extensive search for possible clews 
of para-troopers was ordered. The search 
was continued for many days on the high 
plateau of Hardangervidda without re- 
sult. The military guard at the Rjukan 
works was trebled and a garrison estab- 
lished in the town. In spite of every pre- 
caution, the bombing by American flying 
fortresses of the aluminum and nitrate 
works at Heréya on the southeast coast 
on the last Sunday in July succeeded 
beyond expectations. The works at He- 
roya are an extension of the Rjukan 
works. The American bombers reduced the 
aluminum works to rubble and smoking 
ruins. These works have been a big source 


of vital war material for the German 
enemy. 
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SCANDINAVIANS IN 
AMERICA 


Minister Bostrém Honored 


The sixty-fifth birthday of His Ex- 
cellency Wollmar F. Bostrém, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of Sweden to the United States, was 
the occasion of many tributes paid the 
popular minister. The Swedish Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States gave a 
luncheon at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York, presided over by Mr. J. 
Hilmer Lundbeck. Among the speakers 
was Mr. William L. Batt. Minister Bos- 
trém in his reply to the speeches in his 
honor mentioned that Sweden had been 
one of the first to sign Secretary Hull’s 
reciprocal treaties, and he hoped nothing 
would happen to disturb the good rela- 
tions now existing. 

Although sixty-five is the retiring age 
in Swedish diplomatic service, Minister 
Bostrém has been asked by his Govern- 
ment to remain at his post, which he has 
held since 1926. At the same time the 
staff of the Legation is being increased. 
His Excellency has always been particu- 
larly happy in his relations with the 
Swedish Americans, who have learned to 
value his simplicity of manner and his 
sincere kindliness. 


The Grieg Centennial 


The hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Grieg, June 15, was celebrated by a 
grand concert in Carnegie Hall arranged 
by the Royal Norwegian Information 
Service and sponsored by Her Royal 
Highness Crown Princess Martha. 

To old timers in New York it was an 
especial pleasure to welcome Ole Wind- 
ingstad, who first directed an orchestra in 
Carnegie Hall in the three great Scan- 
dinavian concerts arranged almost two 
decades ago by the American-Scandina- 
vian Society. He brought to his task the 
high intelligence and spiritual energy 
which have always characterized him. His 
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program, which included the seldom heard 
Holberg Suite for String Orchestra as 
well as the popular Peer Gynt Suite, was 
judiciously built up to form a harmonious 
whole. 

The Swedish contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera Karin Branzell sang three 
Grieg songs with orchestra accompani- 
ment, and the young pianist Storm Bull, a 
great nephew of Grieg, played the mas- 
ter’s A Minor Concerto. 

Ambassador Morgenstierne spoke a 
few words on the importance of Grieg in 
the development of the national Norwe- 
gian spirit of freedom. 


Danish War Relief 


With the invasion of Europe drawing 
near, friends of Denmark in this country 
are beginning to feel that the Germans 
are likely to plunder Denmark more 
thoroughly than ever before—Denmark 
being one of the few countries where there 
is still a little left to plunder. They are 
also afraid that, as the Germans are 
forced out-of Norway, they may retreat 
through Denmark, which will then feel 
the ravages of war. 

With this in mind, Danish War Relief 
has been organized in order to unite all 
the various. local efforts. The national 
office is at 2750 W. North Avenue, Chica- 
go. The managing committee consists of 
Esper A. Petersen, chairman; Rev. A. W. 
Andersen, and Christ Brix. 


Among the Colleges 


The death of Dr. L. W. Boe has con- 
fronted the Norwegian Lutheran Church 
in America with the problem of finding a 
new president for its largest college. In 
these critical times, when all educational 
institutions are in a manner on trial, and 
St. Olaf is wrestling with the new prob- 
lem of the naval contingent studying 
there, the position is more than usually 
trying. The choice has fallen on Dr. 
Clemens M. Granskou, who since 1932 
has been president of Augustana College 
in Sioux Falls, a smaller college also 
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Norwegian Information Service 


Ole Windingstad 


under the jurisdiction of the Church. He 
is entering upon his duties with the be- 
ginning of the coming school year. 

Gustavus Adolphus College in St. Pe- 
ter, Minnesota, has been presented with 
a collection of Swedish books by Profes- 
sor E. J. Vickner, head of the Scandina- 
vian Department of the University of 
Washington, and Mrs. Vickner. The col- 
lection includes about 700 carefully cho- 
sen volumes on Swedish history, art, 
science, and religion, besides works of 
literature. It is to be named the Almen- 
Vickner Collection and is regarded as a 
nucleus for future development. 

The fiftieth commencement of Upsala 
College was held June 8 with sixty-six 
young men and women ‘receiving their 
degrees. The fiftieth anniversary will be 
celebrated in October. 

The library of the late Carl Eric 
Lindin, a well known landscape painter of 
Woodstock, New York, has been given to 
Upsala College. Mr. Lindin was a stu 
dent of Swedish philosophy, and his col- 
lection of 500 volumes includes works on 
philosophy, art, and literature. 
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Associates, paying $200.00 once for all, receive all publications. 


The Sweden-America Foundation 


The Annual Report-of the Board of 
the Sweden-America Foundation for 1942 
presents a substantial list of achievements. 
Most noteworthy is the expansion of lec- 
ture activities. Series of lectures on Amer- 
ica by recognized authorities, several of 
them former Fellows of the Foundation to 
the United States, have been widely pub- 
licized and in great demand with local 
organizations throughout Sweden. Among 
the speakers have been Dr. Ebba Dahlin 
and Mr. Allan Degerman on American 
history, Anna Lenah Elgstrém, Artur 
Lundquist and Mr. Orjan Lindberger on 
cultural and literary subjects, Dr. George 
Hammar and Professor Gunnar Westin 
on religion and church history, Dr. Nils 
Hammarstrand and Professor Johnny 
Roosval on architecture and art, Consul 
General Olof Lamm on Swedish America, 


Professor Roy Peel of Indiana Univer- 


sity on political, problems, Mrs. Maja 
Sandler, Dr. Rickard Sterner, and Rektor 
Gunnar Hirdman on social questions, and 
Mr. Erik Lissell on industry. 

Though the exchange of Fellows has 
been interrupted, the energetic secretary 
of our sister organization in Sweden has 
found other means of serving the cause of 
better understanding between Sweden and 
America. 


Fellows and Junior Scholars 


Miss Elna Adlerbert, Junior Scholar 
from Sweden, took her bachelor’s degree 
from Cornell University in May. 

Miss Elsa Eiriksson and Mr. Thor 
Gudjonsson, Junior Scholars from Ice- 
land, who are studying at the University 
of Washington, Seattle, were married on 
June 13 at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Isak 
Johnson. The reception, attended by 
about one hundred people, was sponsored 
by the local Icelandic group. The brides- 
maid was the bride’s only sister, Miss 
Inge Eiriksson, Junior Scholar of the 
Foundation at the University of Illinois. 

Miss Idunn Erlands, Junior Scholar 
from Iceland for the study of pharmacy, 
graduated from the University of Michi- 
gan in May. Miss Erlands, who had stud- 
ied pharmacy at the University of Oslo, 
was married this spring to Mr. Thorarinn 
Reykdal, Icelandic student of engineer- 
ing at the University of Michigan. 

Mr. Georg Frostenson, Fellow from 
Sweden for the study of agricultural mar- 
keting, has been appointed research as- 
sistant in agricultural economics at Cor- 
nell University for the academic year 
1943-44. 

Mr. Bjarni Jonsson, Junior Scholar 
from Iceland, graduated from the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley this 
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spring and has been appointed teaching 
assistant in mathematics there. Mr. Jons- 
son, who was elected an associate member 
of the national scientific society, Sigma Xi, 
will also undertake postgraduate studies. 

Mr. Brandur Jonsson, Honorary Fel- 
low from Iceland, for the study of educa- 
tion at the Clarke School for the Deaf, 
returned to Iceland in June. 

Mr. Ake Sandler, Honorary Fellow 
from Sweden for the study of journalism, 
was married on June 26 to Miss Jane 
Meredith, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Lee Meredith of Los Angeles. Mr. Sand- 
ler was awarded a scholarship by the 
institute of World Affairs and is attend- 
ing seminars this summer at the Hillcrest 
School, Salisbury, Connecticut. 

Miss Valborg Sigurdardottir, Junior 
Scholar from Iceland, who has been ma- 
joring in psychology at the University of 
Minnesota, has been awarded a scholar- 
ship for 1943-44 at Smith College through 
the offices of the Institute of International 
Education. 

Mr. Orlygur Sigurdsson, Junior Scholar 


from Iceland, who has been studying - 


painting in Minneapolis and Los Angeles, 
was successful in winning in a recent com- 
petition a scholarship for a full year at 
the Chouinard Art Institute in Los Ang- 
eles. 

Miss Barbro Skagerlind, Fellow from 
Sweden who has been doing postgraduate 
work at Simmons College, Boston, was 
married on May 31 to Mr. Luis Dorich of 
Peru, who is at present studying city 
planning at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

Mr. Per G. Stensland, Fellow from 
Sweden for the study of adult education 
and now employed at the American- 
Swedish News Exchange, New York, was 
married on July 9 to Miss Carol Buswell, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James Morgan 
Buswell of California. 


Former Fellow Here 


Mr. Cato Hambro, Fellow in banking 
from Norway in 1934-35, recently ar- 
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rived here, having made his escape from 
Norway. At the time of the invasion he 
had a position at Skien, which he soon 
had to give up. Since then he has been 
living on a farm in Solér, working first 
as a volunteer farm laborer, later as book- 
keeper and secretary. He was several 
times arrested and examined but allowed 
to go again. At last he became convinced 
that the attentions of the Gestapo were 
serious and that he would have to make 
his escape. This was comparatively sim- 
ple, as he was near the Swedish border. 
Mr. Hambro is in Princeton, where he 
will act as secretary to his father, Presi- 
dent Hambro. 


Danish Archeologist Lectures 


Dr. Helge Larsen of the National Mu- 
seum in Copenhagen, now at the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, New 
York, gave an illustrated lecture on his 
archeological discoveries in Alaska at 
Cornell University on July 19. Dr. Lar- 
sen, who has already described some of 
his discoveries in the Review, spent the 
summers of 1939 and 1941 excavating 
with the help of Eskimo labor an Ipiutak 
village at Point Hope, Alaska. The really 
sensational results of these expeditions, 
revealing as they do a more ancient Eski- 
mo culture than any hitherto known, were 
illustrated by numerous slides, and Dr. 
Larsen had with him a good selection of 
the actual ornaments and utensils discov- 
ered in the houses and graves excavated. 

Dr. Larsen has accepted for the dura- 
tion of the war a position as Associate Cu- 
rator of Prehistoric Archeology at the 
Museum of Natural History. When peace 
is restored and the unweléome “guests” 
have left Denmark, he will return to his 
own country. 


Danish Scientist Arrives 

Mr. Johannes Christian Troelsen, Dan- 
ish geologist, arrived recently in thie 
United States from Greenland to study 
Arctic geology at the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York. 
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Award for Thomas J. Watson 

A Trustee of the Foundation, Mr. 
Thomas J. Watson, is chairman of the 
Inter-American Commercial Arbitration 
Commission which was set up by twenty- 
one American republics and which this 
year welcomes Canada as a new member. 
Mr. Watson’s service to the cause began 
with the building of the parent organiza- 
tion, the American Arbitration Associa- 
tion. This Association joined with the 
Inter-American and the Canadian-Amer- 
ican commissions in presenting to Mr. 
Watson the First Western Hemisphere 
Arbitration Award in recognition of his 
distinguished service. In presenting it, 
Mr. Charles E. Wilson, executive vice 
chairman of the War Production Board, 
said: 

“May it prove one more highway to the 
realization of your vision of closer unity 
among all nations on this hemisphere and 
may it help to justify your faith that the 
ultimate way to world peace lies through 
world trade.” 


An “E” for the Seeburg Corporation 


The employees of the J. P. Seeburg 
Corporation of Chicago have been award- 
ed the Army-Navy E Production Award. 
Mr. J. P. Seeburg is one of the most gen- 
erous donors to the Fellowship funds of 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 
He and Mr. H. G. Leach are the Amer- 
ican honorary members of the Sweden- 
America Foundation of Stockholm. 


Publications 


Readers of the Review who have en- 
joyed Mortimer Smith’s articles “Ole 
Bull Conquers the New World” and 
“Oleana” will be glad to know that The 
Life of Ole Bull, of which these articles 
were forerunners, is now ready. It is a 
full length picture of Ole Bull the man 
and the musician, one of the most fas- 
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cinating figures of his generation. It is 
based on old family letters and documents 
never before published and on a close 
study of contemporary newspapers. An 
estimate of Ole Bull the musician is 
formed from the comments of discriminat- 
ing critics who heard him. 

As a background for the adventures of 
Ole Bull there are Norway and America, 
both young and noisy and enthusiastic. 
Bull remained all his life the most ardent 
of Norwegian patriots, but he came to 
love America almost as much, and Amer- 
icans took him to their hearts as they 
have rarely done any foreigner. 

The second book which will be sent 
Sustaining Associates is Vatnsdalers Saga 
translated with an Introduction by Pro- 
fessor Gwyn Jones whose Four Icelandic 
Sagas was published by the Foundation 
a few years ago. 


The Defeat of the Italian Air 
Fleet in Reykjavik, 1933 
(Continued from page 257) 


he knew for sure: he was cross with the 
girl at the serving table, Gunna, that little 
vixen who did not know how to respect 
a young gentleman with gold buttons 
and gold casserole atilt, and never missed 
a chance of calling him Stebbi Hemp, 
and kept on singing that silly song 
“Stebbi trod the hemp” to annoy him 
whenever he passed by. 
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Ride this Night. By Vilhelm Moberg. 
Translated by Henry Alexander. Double- 
day, Doran. 1943. Price $2.50. 


From their campaigns in the Thirty Years’ 
War Swedish noblemen brought home ideas 
about the subjection of the common people 
that had been foreign to the North. Swedish 
peasants owned in their own right the farms 
which in many cases their ancestors had hewed 
out of the wilderness. Their elected repre- 
sentatives constituted an Estate in the Riks- 
dag. Gustav Adolf, in spite of the pressure of 
war and taxes, had respected their rights. In 
his time there was no one between king and 
people. Not so his daughter Christina. She 
favored the nobles who could lend glamour to 
her court and cared nothing about the com- 
mon people. While her coronation was cele- 
brated with a magnificence never before seen 
in the North, beggars in droves died of starva- 
tion on the roads to Stockholm. Christina 
recklessly created a barony or an earldom 
about once a week, and there was danger that 
they should swallow up the small independent 
farms. The Peasants’ Estate in the Riksdag of 
1650 said: “We have heard that in other coun- 
tries the peasants are slaves, and we are afraid 
that the same may happen to us, though we 
were born free.” But the Queen paid no atten- 
tion either to them or to the clergy who 
pleaded in their behalf. 

It is this period in Swedish history which 
Vilhelm Moberg has chosen for the setting of 
a novel which is one of the great books pro- 
duced by the present world crisis. Though 
faithful to its archaic background, it is above 
all a grand epic of man’s everlasting fight 
against tyranny. 

The story opens with a picture of primitive 
self-government—the twelve voters of Brinde- 
bol village are sitting on an inverted horse 
trough discussing with great excitement a 
problem that is confronting them. The new 
lord of the manor, a German named Klewen, 
has sent his bailiff around to summon them one 
and all to appear at sunrise to do day labor on 
the building. As free socmen they have no ob- 
ligation to de day labor, and their first impulse 
is to refuse. There are timid souls and defeat- 
ists among them, but the youngest of the men, 
Ragnar Svedje, clinches the matter when he 
jumps to his feet saying, “You forget one 
thing: we have justice on our side.” They all 
vow that they will refuse, and pledge each 
other by holding hands. 

But the bailiff of Baron Klewen breaks 
down their resistance by taking them one by 
one, with judicious hints of thumb screws and 
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floggings, and in the end Ragnar Svedje is the 
only one who resists. He meets the bailiff and 
his servants axe in hand. As a consequence, he 
has to hide in the woods as an outlaw. The 
others, a ragged and starved band, drag them- 
selves each morning to their servitude. 

Yet the spirit of freedom is not dead. To the 
wretched, weak-kneed alderman of the village 
a rider one day hands a board, blackened 
with fire at one end, red with blood at the 
other, and bearing the sign of the peasants’ 
weapon, the spiked club. It is the call to revolt 
and has already passed from hand to hand, 
from one band of oppressed villagers to another. 
Anyone who laid it down was a traitor to his 
people. The trembling alderman received it 
with the message, “Ride tonight!” He didn't 
dare to refuse, didn’t dare to ride. So he 
buried it. But lo, the earth would not hold it, 
the board came to light—symbol of the spirit 
of freedom that cannot be extinguished. 

“So a fiery cross goes forth by day and 
night, through the years and the centuries, 
forth on its momentous errand, bearing from 
age to age its message, urgent, noble, supreme. 
The fiery cross is going forth! Ride tonight, 
tonight!” 

Hanna Astrup Larsen 


Winter’s Tales. By Isak Dinesen. Random. 
1942. Price $2.50. 

It is evident that Baroness Blixen (“Isak 
Dinesen”) loves her native Danish landscapes 
as much as her more exotic plantation in East 
Africa. There is charm aplenty in the eleven 
stories of her new book Winter’s Tales, smug- 
gled, we take it, to a New York publisher out 
of Denmark from under the noses of the Nazis. 
The creation of a distinct atmosphere is 
achieved in each story. The tale “Sorrow Acre” 
produces a nostalgia for moated Danish man- 
ors with their geometric flower gardens and 
tightly planted farms. “The Fish” is reminis- 
cent of the lean fatalism of Danish folk lore. 
Her storytelling is poignant and her facility 
of description sweeps the reader through a 
series of surprises. 

Where shall the critic place Isak Dinesen? 
In America her two earlier books won the 
selection of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
Winter’s Tales also merits high citation. The 
simplicity of her narrative, however, is too 
studied, and her understatement too conscious 
to permit her enrollment as yet among the 
grand artists of the short story in the succes- 
sion of Poe, Andersen, and Maupassant. 


H.G.L. 


The Shining Sea. By Kjerstin Gorrans- 
son-Ljungman. Translated from the Swed- 
ish by Barrows Mussey. Sheridan House. 
1943. Price $2.50. 

The Shining Sea, which won a prize in 
Sweden as the year’s best novel of married 
life, reminds the reader of Sally Salminen’s 
Katrina which, it will be remembered, also won 
a prize. It has not the spiritual charm which 
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Katrina owed to the singularly vital and beau- 
tiful delineation of the heroine’s character. But 
the two books are alike in that they describe 
the full cycle of a woman’s life from young 
girlhood to old age passed in a heroic struggle 
against almost unbelievable hardships. In both 
the story is told with knowledge and warm 
sympathy. 

Maia, the daughter of a rather well-to-do 
storekeeper, turns from a marriage with a 
middle-aged rich farmer to elope with a young 
fisherman, John Nord, and to share his life 
on the tiny Seal Rock where his cottage is the 
only habitation. The attraction between the 
two is the simple one of youth and health, and 
less interest attaches to the love story than to 
the struggle from year to year and from day 
to day for existence and a modicum of de- 
cency. 

The young wife learns to help her husband 
in the fishing, to sleep on straw without sheets, 
to bear her children without the aid of a mid- 
wife. She suffers the constant dread that they 
be shut off from the outer world by the loss of 
their one boat, that the ice may settle before 
they have laid in enough supply of food to last 
the winter, or that it may not break before the 
food is exhausted in the spring, and of course 
always the worry lest there should not be 
enough money to buy food to last the winter. 

We follow Maia’s and John’s struggles on 
their island with something of the suspense 
with which we would read the story of a pair 
of Robinson Crusoes. The hard facts of human 
life are softened by glimpses of the shining sea, 
the golden sunsets, the sun-warmed rocks on 
the beach, and the glorious bursting out of 
spring after the deadening winter. 

H.A.L. 


My Darling from the Lions. By Edita 
Morris. Little, Brown. 1943. Price $2.50. 

Originality, mostly gay, spontaneous, and 
convincing, sometimes, however, pretty forced, 
is the main characteristic of this novel by the 
talented Swedish-born Edita Morris. Her story 
concerns two young sisters who spend their 
childhood in an old manor house in northern 
Sweden. The first part of the book tells of 
their early youth at Berg; in the second part 
they are grown up, each seeking in her own 
way happiness and purpose in life. Their 
names are Anna and Jezza, and their fre- 
quently tumultuous and explosive adventures 
~ told in the first person in alternating chap- 
ers. 

To my mind the first part is incomparably 
the best. Mrs. Morris has managed to associate 
herself so intimately with her subject that we 
seem to hear Jezza’s breathless voice describ- 
ing the antics of the group of half-witted 
aunts who infest Berg, or Anna’s calm tones 
telling us of a walk through the silent woods 
at sunrise or a fishing party on the lake. 
Warmth and color and quick observation 
blend to make these early chapters a delight 
to read and a joy to recollect. 


But when the girls grow up the author 
seems either to have lost some of her propri- 
etary interest in them, or they have, against 
her wish, scampered off on their own. This 
particularly pertains to Jezza, whose experi- 
ences in the big cities are extravagantly pre- 
cious and unreal. Even the means by which she 
at last finds her true self seems a bit artificial. 

Anna fares much better at the author's 
hands. She remains at Berg and marries a 
charming rebel of an adopted uncle, whose 
love for the old manor house is as deep as her 
own. But even in her case, some of the glamour 
and authenticity of the little girl to whom we 
are first introduced seems to get lost on the 
way. 

My Darling from the Lions remains, how- 
ever, in many ways a stimulating, artistic, and 
highly individual performance of an author 
with many strings to her instrument. That she 
knows how to use this instrument has long 
since been amply proven by her many prize- 
winning stories written in a language to which 
she was not born. It’s just that in this case I 
happen to feel that the song she has chosen 
is perhaps not best suited to her talent. And 
that it is a little too long. 


Hotcer LuNDBERGH 


Look Forward Warrior. By Ruth Bryan 
Owen (Mrs. Borge Rohde). Dodd, Mead. 
1943. Price $1.50. 


Of recent programs for world reorganiza- 
tion, that of Mrs. Rohde is one likely to appeal 
to the average American. She applies Amer- 
ican experience to global disorder by develop- 
ing a “Declaration of Interdependence” and a 
“Constitution of the United Nations” in which 
she substitutes the rights of nations for the 
rights of citizens. Mrs. Rohde, daughter of 
William Jennings Bryan, served in Congress 
and, as envoy to Denmark, was the first wom- 
an minister to represent the United States 
abroad. She married a Danish officer who is 
now an officer in the American armed forces. 
Mrs. Rohde translates the humanitarian ideals 
of her father into the terse practical language 
of a woman of affairs. 


H.G.L. 


Jorden Runt I Krigstid. (Around the 
World in Wartime.) By Gunhild Tegen. 
Illustrated. J. A. Lindblads Férlag, Uppsala. 
1942. Price, paper covers, 12.50 kronor; bound, 
16 kr. 


For ten years Mrs. Tegen had yearningly 
planned to visit the United States. Her hus- 
band, Professor Einar Tegen, had in 1939 
received a stipend to study social psychology 
in U.S.A., and this had, therefore, seemed to 
be the logical time to make the visit. But in the 
interim the new war threatened to assume 
global proportions; even Norway and Den- 
mark were invaded; and should one leave and 
travel under such ominous circumstances? The 
situation was dangerous, but all the more 
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exciting and tempting from a student’s or re- 
porter’s viewpoint. So both decided to make 
the trip, but to travel separately, via Russia, 
Siberia, and Japan, Mrs. Tegen following her 
husband. Needless to say, both travellers en- 
countered more interesting experiences before 
they returned to Sweden than they had bar- 
gained for, though apparently neither re- 
gretted the decision, and ultimately both ar- 
rived home safe, separately, via airplane from 
New York. The above volume is Mrs. Tegen’s 
account of her observations. 

Gunhild Tegen has written an unusually 
entertaining and valuable travelogue, and the 
conditions of writing naturally increase its 
value and attraction. It is simple in form, 
broad in scope; reasonably objective, and 
always sympathetic, especially in her story of 
America, which abounds with expressions of 
understanding and genuine admiration and 
enthusiasm. Her rational opinions, on the 
other hand, evince a sensibly critical attitude 
toward her studies; they are based on sober 
judgment; and quite surpass in substance the 
superficiality of ordinary travel books. Amer- 
ican movies and gangsters are mentioned, to 
be sure, but they are rightly thrust into the 
background. The author has a better sense of 
relative values than is generally found in 
works of similar type. Like her predecessor, 
Fredrika Bremer, whose American itinerary 
of the Fifties as far as possible was not only 
duplicated by Mrs. Tegen but far extended, 
she preserves throughout an open mind; and 
while she, like ourselves, can see the dirt and 
ugliness in the outskirts of some of our larger 
cities, she cait also appreciate the beauty of 
our public buildings and exceptional land- 
scapes. And time and again she lauds with 
obvious gratitude the American kindliness and 
hospitality. She admires our system of freedom 
and education; she is agreeably surprised 
to find so many American educators of 
Swedish descent; and pays a_ well-deserved 
tribute to the work and personnel of the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation. Also, 
Mrs. Tegen is one of the first Swedes to sense 
the really right attitude toward the Swedish- 
American; and she acquired this sense through 
a longer sojourn in U.S.A., farther travel, 
and deeper thought about his history and ac- 
complishments. She can even see clearly that 
the preservation of the spoken Swedish lan- 
guage in America is not as significant for the 
maintenance of profitable relations between 
Sweden and America as some have hitherto 
supposed. Incidentally, most of Mrs. Tegen’s 
adverse criticisms of American conditions, if 
we can call them that, are, diplomatically, 
borrowed from American articles. In such 
cases she becomes a neutral reporter. 

It is trite to remark that often travelers see 
what they wish to see and shut their eyes to 
everything else. As the reviewer first glanced 
through Mrs. Tegen’s volume and saw the 
amount of space devoted to Negroes, Indians, 
and Upton Sinclair, he had premonitions of 
prejudice and favoritism, but by the time he 
had finished the book most fears had disap- 
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The Government of 
Labor Relations 


in Sweden 
BY JAMES J. ROBBINS 


Dean of Graduate Division 
School of Social Sciences and Public Affairs 
The American University, Washington. 


THE study of labor relations in Sweden 
casts a special light on possible develop- 
ments in the United States. The collec- 
tive contract. system, established in 
Sweden some thirty years ago, has now 
reached maturity and deserves the most 
careful study by American observers. 

A large part of this book is concerned 
with the Labor Court—a unique tribunal 
which has successfully built up a sound 
body of industrial jurisprudence through 
which the collective contracts are ap- 
plied. 
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Anthology 


of Norwegian Lyrics 


Translated by Cuartrs WHARTON STORK 
With an Introduction by C. }. HAMBRo 


For the first time now is presented a collection of Norwegian poetry 


in English translation. This long-awaited Anthology comprising se- 
lected poems by the poets listed below were chosen by the translator 
and Mr. Hambro who has also written an introduction. 


WELHAVEN WERGELAND ANDREAS MUNCH 


P. A. JENSEN 

IVAR AASEN 

BJORNSON 

TH. CASPARI 
NILS COLLETT VOGT 

KNUT HAMSUN 
ROLF HJ. SCHOYEN 
OLAF BULL 


JORGEN MOE 
VINJE 

KR. JANSON 
ARNE GARBORG 
VILHELM KRAG 

WILDENVEY 
CALLY MONRAD 
OLAF AUKRUST 


C. P. RIIS 
IBSEN 


L. DIETRICHSON 


PER SIVLE 


S. OBSTFELDER 
JEAN FOYEN 
EINAR SOLSTAD 





TORE ORJASETER 


ARNULF OVERLAND G. REISS-ANDERSEN NORDAIIL GRIEG 


SIGRID UNDSET: “‘It is a great satisfaction to me, as I suppose to 
most Norwegians and Americans of Norwegian descent, that this volume 
has been prepared. I think Mr. Stork has managed to cover an aston- 
ishingly wide range of Norwegian literature in his selection, especially 
with regard to the lyrics of the elder generation. . . . It is really a feat 
how he has been able to render the structure and meaning of most of 
the poems faithfully and exactly. I sincerely hope this publication of 
the Princeton University Press and American-Scandinavian Foundation 
will find many readers in America.” 


5 x 7.5 inches, bound—$2.75 


Published and sold by 
THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 
116 East 64th Street 
NEW YORK 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





Icelandic 


Poems and Stories 


Translations from 


Modern Icelandic Literature 


Edited by RICHARD BECK 


With its vigorous prose and sonorous verse, Iceland enjoys 
a remarkable reputation in world literature. Its sagas and 
Eddas which played such an important part in the develop- 
ment of modern literature have their counterpart today, and 
the poetic skald holds a high place in Icelandic communities 
even as he did in medieval times. 


The strange bleak beauty of the country is reflected in its 
poems and stories, and the material of the modern writers 
varies from the simple theme of the struggle for existence 
to stirring tales of humor and adventure. This collection 
presents for the first time in English the best of recent litera- 
ture from the country which has become one of the outposts 
of democracy. 


350 Pages $3.00 


Please order from 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 
116 EAST 64TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


peared. It is only natural that foreigners 
should, as always, be more interested in what 
_ they themselves do not possess, such as Indians 
and Negroes. And these are interesting, of 
course. Mrs. Tegen is quite sane, though, as 
we suspect, ultra-modern. And here we can- 
not help emphasizing the fact that the mere 
spending of public money, which Mrs. Tegen 
heard so much about, does not necessarily 
mean social security. Even the most conserva- 
tive of Americans believes in permanent social 
betterment, but he does not believe in the 
wholesale waste of public funds to attain that 
end. 

Avoteu B. Benson 


BOOK NOTES 


The two years 1943 and 1944 have been des- 
ignated for the observance of the centennial of 
organized church work by Norwegians in 
America. As Muskego, Wisconsin, is generally 
recognized as the cradle of the church, Rev. 
N. N. Rgnning has written a history of the 
colony and the beginning of church work 
entitled The Saga of Old Muskego ($1.00) 
published by Old Muskego Memorial, Water- 
ford, Wisconsin. The church itself, a remark- 
ably beautiful example of Norwegian timber 
architecture built in 1844 by the hands of the 
settlers, now stands on the campus of Luther 
Seminary, St. Anthony Park, St. Paul. 


Bishop Eivind Berggrav’s book Spenningens 
Land describing his experiences as bishop of 
Troms, the most northerly see in Norway, 
which includes Svalbard, has been translated 
by O. Herbert Aanestad under the title Land 
of Suspense and illustrated by John L. Elling- 
bo (Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis, 
$1.50). The book was exceedingly popular in 
Norway. A chapter entitled “Makkaur” was 
printed in the Review last December. 


Watershed Drama, Battle Lake, Minnesota 
is a personal narrative by J. Vennerstrém 
Cannon who grew up in the Scandinavian 
settlements in northern Minnesota and who 
has visited the homes of her forebears in 
Sweden and Norway. Mrs. Cannon is an artist 
living in Berkeley, and the frontispiece in 
color reproduces one of her paintings of 
California scenes. (The Gillick Press, Berke- 
ley, $2.50.) ; 


The romantic career of Christina Nilsson, 
who rivalled even Jenny Lind in the affections 
of her Swedish American kinsfolk, has been 
written by Helen Headland in Christina Nils- 
son, the Songbird of the North (Augustana 
Book Concern, $1.50). As the biography is 
written chiefly for young readers, it gives 
ample space to the future prima donna’s child- 
hood in Sweden, her singing at the Vairnamo 
fair, and her discovery by a generous patron. 
The occasion of the book is the hundredth anni- 
versary of the singer’s birth. It is illustrated 
with pen and ink drawings by the author. 
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